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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


“THE TRAGIC REALM OF TRUTH” 


I have been a pilgrim 
On a long quest. 
I have gone from hearth to hearth, 
Passed from breast to breast, 
Thinking to find the answer, 
Hoping for rest. 
Jamie Sexton Holme 


I believe that many of the greatest heroes, perhaps the greatest, 
have been men of despair and that by despair they have accom- 
plished their mighty works. 
Unamuno 
I have wandered endlessly 
Round the world’s girth, 
Seeking ease for a mind 
Haunted from birth 
3y all the torturing 
Dark things of earth. 
Jamie Sexton Holme 


The pursuit of truth is a form of courage, and a philosopher may well 
love truth for its own sake, in that he is disposed to confront destiny, 
whatever it may be, with zest when possible, with resignation when 
necessary, and not seldom with amusement. 
Santayana 
I have worshipped strange gods 
Of earth, air, and sea, 
Offered many a sacrifice, 
Made many a plea, 
Only to find there is no answer, 
And no rest, for me. 
Jamie Sexton Holme 


ISILLUSION matures easily as dissolution. Beyond such 


tragic maturation lies quiescence or re-illusion or the creation 


of stabler objects of fixation. Speaking histrionically, we approach 


*The presidential address to the Western division of the American 
Philosophical Association at St. Louis, May 2, 1935. 
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the end of an age. Of the three grandiose ideals of Western man— 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty—the modern mind has isolated and 
exploited Truth to the point of diminishing return. Shall it now 
retreat into quiescence? Re-illusion itself Greek-like with Beauty, 
Christian-like with Goodness? or shall it create new objects of de- 
votion? Whatever we moderns do, we stand before the fact that 
the quest for truth has become for us a tragic adventure. To 
make this fact clear is our prima facie, though not our ultima 
facie, concern. 

Intellectual tragedy arises from futile expectation of great 
things or from trivial fulfilment of great expectation. The first is, 
in a word, the story of the philosophic quest for truth—futility ; 


the second, the story of the scientific quest—triviality. 


I 

The frustration of expectations raised bY science is the larger 
part of the modern tale of intellectual disillusion. It is a story not 
yet quite complete, but so rapidly nearing completion as to envelop 
us already by its shadow cast before. This new hope of mankind 
for truth dashed, the already recorded failure of philosophy to 
hold the final line of defense leaves but a rout along the whole 
front of the truth-sector. 

Do not misunderstand the mood from which I speak. It is not 
for me, a callow observer, to cavil at sore-footed veterans—not 
along these gusty battle-fronts of contemporary heroism. Poign- 
ancy bespeaks magnanimity, and defeat calls deeply for tears. 
If my outlook appears sombre and my periods mount to a dirge, 
it is only because I bow instinctively in the presence of death and 
meet with whatever stateliness of style I can command the fated 
frustration of the modern mind in its questing for truth. 

As regards science, in no sense do I belittle its spirit or forget 
its achievement. I am, in truth, one of its devotees. Its spirit is 
the form of resourcefulness and courage most characteristic of 
modern man; and its achievement lies all about us, ranging from 
comfortable conveniences to fading illusions of grandeur. I prize 
the conveniences more than most, but demur at the illusions— 
demur, however, not without a touch of nostalgia. Science has re- 
stirred the hunger and hope of mankind for truth. It has been 
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all but universally believed that it would produce a key to the 
mysteries of the universe, as it has offered a sure lever to turn 
natural energies to human ends. Alas, it cannot appease the hunger 
it has engendered; it cannot satisfy the hope it has raised. What 
science has given us becomes, indeed, as stones to the bread we 
expected of it. We have asked for truth; we have been given 
gadgets. 

I do not seek to revive against science the thesis of Bergson or 
even of James, though I deem both men right in what they mainly 
affirmed. It is a humbler debit of science which I wish to remark. 
We as humans have asked for generality ; scientists have given us 
specificity. When we inspect the several specificities which they 
give us, we find them as intellectually disappointing as they are 
practically fecund. Narrowing of theory to hypothesization gen- 
erates things; but things are things. Not only will the scientist 
not piece together his Several verified hypotheses into truth, but 
the philosopher cannot do so. Charmides is doubly answered; not 
only is there no science of sciences; there is not even an acceptable 
philosophy of sciences. The scientific synthesizers of science, like 
its outside popularizers, have been disdained by its real masters 
of inverted inferences—intent men who accept the ever narrower 
as the guerdon of curiosity. 

The microscope symbolizes well this devotion of science to the 
trivial—an instrument which makes the small appear as large as 
the large actually is. An indefinite division of the most important 
will give at last the trivial; and to call the results truths only 
reduces truth itself to triviality. Magnify sufficiently the trivial and 
you have the only truth known to science. The very best that can 
be expected from the analytic approach to truth represented by 
science is (1) more and more gadgets for the comfort and con- 
venience of mankind; (2) a precious substitute on the part of a 
few active research-workers of a joy in the pursuit for mankind’s 
coveted joy in the possession of truth; and (3) a spreading to 
more and more sensitive men, like Unamuno, of the tragic sense 
of life as a result of this greatest of all failures of high human 
hope. The best that can be said for science in this generous context 
is that it has made and will make major contributions to minor 


needs of the human spirit. 
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This would not be as tragic as it is if the philosophers, or any- 
body else, could put together what the scientist rejoices to see 
disassembled. Some philosophers have professed to find their vo- 
cation in squatter sovereignty—the occupying and cultivating of 
the interstices of the several segments of science. But squatters 
have proverbially been frozen out, and the fate of the philosopher 
who would achieve truth by composing the disassembled truths 
of science has not been, nor is it likely to be, a happy one. The 
drift of science, unchecked, is clearly toward degradation—either 
the vulgarization of taste into mere preference for things or the 
pluralization of curiosity into fixation upon the indefinitely small. 
To retail the trivial is at last to humble truth to tragedy; and to 


bow curiosity to the yoke of things is the spirit’s final débdcle. 


II 

Employment in the assembly-plants of science is no fit work for 
the philosopher. He is a competitor of, not a conspirer with, the 
scientist. He lives in the house built by science, but upon meat the 
house-builder knows not of. As the scientist reduces great truth 
to little truths that do not satisfy robust expectation, so the philo- 
sopher, escaping particularization, promotes the quest for truth to 
the futility of an unattainable. If scientists, as microscope-men, 
devote themselves to making the small appear as large as the large, 
then philosophers, as telescope-men, devote themselves to making 
the unattainably remote appear as plausibly present. By going in 
for truth in the grand manner, Truth is restored to aspiration but 
lost to achievement. The fulfillment of the sacred pursuits of 
philosophy—God, Freedom, and Immortality—is no nearer than 
when Kant with finality surrendered them to hope. Nor are the 
grand secular pursuits any nearer to demonstration, e.g., the mind- 
as-such, the object-in-itself, the release of the knower from the lone- 
liness of solipsism, the common will, the harmony of individual 
interests in a social accord. By fastening the truth-quest to such 
glamorous eidola as these, philosophy has suborned itself to truth 
as an effulgent futility. Perhaps the best that can be said for the 
pure speculative enterprise is that it has made minor contribu 


tions to major human needs. 
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To make this eventuation clear, let us leave unrattled the dead 
bones of proof and disproof of these ancient impossibilities, sacred 
and secular alike ; and turn to the major compensations for historic 
futility, compensations which themselves are philosophic fruits. 

With scientific preoccupation over method has gone in modern 
times deep concern with theories of truth. This substitutive con- 
cern—of theories of truth, I mean, for truth itself—is open ac- 
knowledgment of the unavailability of truth. Theory of truth is the 
great second best for minds rebuffed by the best. But the pathos 
of primary devotion to futility is humbled to pity when the mind 
is faced with frustration over even the second best. The contem- 
porary quest for truth has in no small measure become this game 
of checkmating the other fellow’s theory of truth. For truth- 
seekers to divide hopelessly over both the definition of, and the 
pathway to, what is sought—this is frustration so final as to be 
ignominious. But apart from this ubiquitous frustration in the 
age-old adventure for truth, no theory can stand even the scrutiny 
of its friends. Having no new theory to offer, let me hand you 
back simply the pessimistic conclusions you and other philosophers 
have taught me to draw with reference to the theories that already 
obtain. 

1. Coherence is no adequate theory of truth. Only an absolute 
point of view can make it out so, and such a point of view is not 
available to men. What is not available can neither test nor be 
tested by finite frailty. Of coherence, then, I remark simply that 
it is only when men know not what to trust that they trust they 
know not what. 

2. Correspondence is no adequate theory of truth. One must 
already know what is true before he can know what beyond his 
ideas corresponds with his ideas. Of correspondence, then, I re- 
mark simply that it is only when men must say something that 
they say something which they themselves do not understand. 

3. Prediction is no adequate theory of truth. If truth is pre- 
diction, then no idea ever is, but merely always is to be, true; for 
prediction cannot be what it is of without compounding confusion 


of substance and attribute. Such basic categories chronically con- 


fused, the inherent tragedy of truth is likely to be tinged at times 
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with comedy through errors of honest mis-identification. Of this 
theory I remark, finally, that it is only men who despair of truth 
who call prediction of it truth itself. 

Having been thus prompted against the adequacy of each theory 
separately, I must now add my gravest doubt whether a federation 
of all the tests can give us assured truth; for the theories in part 
cancel one another and, more embarrassing, each theory in the 
joint efforts fails to be an adequate test of its own truth. How, 
indeed, can coherence test the coherence-theory? to what does 
the correspondence-theory correspond? and what solvent predic- 
tion validates the prediction-theory of truth? What, for a fact, 
appears the genuinely common element in all the theories, and 
what, I suspect, is that upon which reliance is actually placed as 
the only test of truth, is some vague feeling of ‘satisfaction’. What 
James called “satisfactory working”, when stated more tradition- 
ally as obviousness or self-evidence, becomes the hidden reliance, 
I am convinced, of all schools. Moreover, on this reliance, the 
schools merge quietly with common sense and unite in elevating 
to the supreme test of truth the oldest prejudice of man—the 
prejudice that what strongly feels or clearly appears so, is there- 
fore so. “The application of the adjectives true and false”, says 
W. E. Johnson, “coincides with the imperatives to be accepted and 
to be rejected, respectively.” This reliance it is which sustains 
the faith in truth of the idealist, short of the absolute unity which 
is his ever unavailable official test ; of the realist, short of ubiquity 
which is the required condition for his correspondence; of the 
pragmatist, short of social universality or of temporal infinity 
which are, jointly or alternatively, required, but vainly sought, to 
save his theory from solipsism. 

Now regardless of what may satisfy animal faith, such natural 
dogmatism is not enough for a scrupulous mind, Perennially ap- 
pealing, this doctrine of obviousness, or self-evidence, is pathetically 
inadequate as witness for truth. Too much that is true is not 
self-evident ; too much that is accepted as self-evident turns out 


to be false. Indeed, to say that a judgment is self-evident does 


not even mean that it is evident to itself: for it is not a self but 


just a judgment. And surely the invocation of the formula does 


not make it evident to other selves. As no argument is highly 





LS 


th 
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effective with an opponent when its major premise is that he is a 
fool, so no claim of self-evidence evidences itself to an opponent 
who is busily engaged in denying it. The claim, in fact, chroni- 
cally arises in such situations as crucially disprove it; for surely 
nothing can be less evident than what is not evident even to an 
opponent deemed worthy to share an argument. Lifting our eyes 
now to a map of the world, self-evidence at Oxford is refuted by 
self-evidence at Cambridge; and both together, if they could get 
together, would as surely be refuted by, as to refute, self-evidence 
from Berlin. Goebbels indeed, the great logician this moment reign- 
ing in Berlin, has roundly declared: “Christ cannot possibly have 
been a Jew. I don’t have to prove that scientifically. It is a fact.” 

Only certitude, then, does self-evidence guarantee; never cer- 
tainty at all. And the certitude must, like advertised coffee, be 
dated day by day. Moreover, the impasse reflected, and intensified, 
by this claim, which is shared by common men and various philo- 
sophers as final test of all the tests of truth, adds to the tragedy 
of trying for truth and never reaching it the deeper tragedy of 
spreading the mantle of truth over every hideous error and hellish 
intolerance since time began. The pathos of Tantalus gives way to 
the sadism of Satan himself as the tragedy of seeking truth un- 
availingly is overtopped by the tragedy of claiming it prematurely. 
If piecemeal triviality of the scientific quest and wholesale futility 
of the philosophic quest thus unite for compensation in a pointed 
claim whose final concrete fruit is coercion, veritably the once hot 
trail of truth has grown cold and we are lost in the trackless 
jungle of conflicting irrationalities. Here is a logic-land where 
every man is king, but no one is allowed by others to wear a crown. 

Truth appears, then, as some vague clairvoyance of satisfactory 
relationship with an environment undefined if not illimitable in its 
scope. Little wonder that every intellectual formulation of this 
clairvoyance in a disputed situation proves specious in its clarity 
and illusory in its certainty. Less wonder, moreover, when we re- 
member the reach in space and time of our environment, cosmic 
and cultural. Our human journey is from elemental nescience 


through momentary prescience to ultimate nescience. The lights 
that flash across our little day of dim reason are lurid but lost in 
a sky of primeval and of eventual darkness. Historic after-images 
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get confused with premonitory gleams from a future rising out 
of the unknowable, like dawn from a night that is spent; and 
neither the after- nor the fore-images can clearly and surely be 
distinguished from the vague but indigenous glows of our own 
animal heats. The result is that where we simplify value to a single 
word like truth, we then compensate with such a multiplicity of 
meanings for the unitary symbol that thereafter we can never tell 
for certain what meaning we mean. In moments of explicitness we 
acknowledge this pseudo-simplicity by speaking of truths of art 
as well as of science, of a logic of will as well as of intellect, not 
to mention also a logic of events, of organic truth as well as of a 
truth but linear in dimension. If poor Pilate had stayed for his 
answer, he would have remained, as he has become, a man doomed 
to ask of any and all what he could answer as well as any—and 
he no answerer. Such a value in such a cosmos requires sensitivity 
in its search and modesty in its enunciation. “We may accept its 
canons”, as the great dead Holmes declares in a spirit, I suspect, 
not unakin to that of Pilate, “even while we admit that we do not 


know the truth of truth.” 


Ill 

Truth lost, however, not all is lost. Nor could all ever be de- 
clared lost at St. Louis, even if everything did appear displaced ; 
for St. Louis is the heart of the Middle West, where two mag- 
nificent waters flow together to make the Mighty Father of 
Waters, where was launched in 1867 The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, the first in the world devoted exclusively to pure 
philosophy, and where the lively Modern Schoolman, organ of 
the greatly revived Neo-Scholasticism, began its career some 
twelve years ago. Clearly St. Louis is no place for a philosopher 
to run up the white flag. I say this despite the fact that the flags 
flown so proudly by these two movements with St. Louis as their 
citadel have themselves not been without their own wide patches 
of white. The first—Hegelianism—flew the flag of a semi-secular 
Absolute, offering a criterion as unavailable as it was declared 
indispensable to the finite mind in its battle for truth. The second 
Scholasticism—flies the flag of a sacred Absolute, assuming whole- 


sale as faith what later is dispensed piecemeal as truth. 
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Since, however, we ourselves are not authoritarians, we cannot 
beg our greatest question by assuming as our proof of truth what 
needs more proof, and finds less, than does truth itself. As leading, 
nevertheless, to the crisis of truth we have seen each theory bor- 
row from others and finally all of them alike borrow from some 
intuitive assent of common sense, so at this juncture we are to 
witness a curious fact. Only the deepest natural piety can bring 
us to declare what we witness at this crossroads: we see the blood- 
less category of truth escape the blood-letting of dogmatic in- 
tolerance by fusing quickly with the category of goodness. Or, 
dropping every semblance of metaphor, we see that assertions of 
self-evidence, to which all truth-claims reduce themselves in a 
pinch, can escape becoming instruments of torture only by being 
entrusted to good men. Certitude is all that intent men require to 
justify suppression for the sake of truth. The cowardly will as- 
sume a certitude; the intellectually unscrupulous will feign a 
certitude ; the ignorant will stubbornly feel a certitude; the con- 
scientious will coin a certitude out of their moral impetuosity ; and 
all alike, though with motives diverse, will risk a battle, leaving 
the conscientious and the stubborn to shed their blood in the 
name of a cause which in pathetic retrospect appears only a case 
of private belief, held by the dogmatic lowly or enunciated from 
on high by authority equally dogmatic. The only insurance the 
modern world has against the recurrence of this age-old débdcle 
of persecution is the presence in it of a sufficient number of men 
of such character as will mollify assertions of truth with the re- 
straints of tolerance. The primary test of such character is a 
humane caution in asserting self-evidence as the test of truth. 

The development of civilization has meant, among other things, 
the disciplining of character into such caution. Only good men 
can and will practice such forbearance. Generosity becomes thus 
the savior of truth, but its salvation is conditional upon a certain 
categorial obscuration, the metamorphosing of truth into goodness. 
Unabashed assertions of truth short of agreement are suicidal to 
mankind, Agreements, however, upon the scale required and at the 
depth necessary have so far proved impossible. Something more, 
therefore, than motivation to truth is required to prevent the 


assumption of certainty short of impossible agreement upon truth. 
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This something more is a goodness of character which not only 
obscures but in the perspective of a rational career-line supplants 
the truth-motif. Seen in this perspective, the triviality or the futil- 
ity of the quest is intensified by the narrowness of the truth-ideal 
itself. The realm of truth from this angle is made to appear tragic, 
then, not merely because its quest is largely frustrative but also 
because it itself occupies so small a segment of the total configu- 
ration of meaning. Its quest not only avoids suicide at the dear 
price of supplanting logic with ethics, but Truth itself when seen 
through the eyes of the magnanimous takes second place to the 
Good under which it is somehow subsumed. Its quest is tragic, in 
triviality or futility; its being is pathetic in smallness. It is this 
inherent pathos which, by principles homeopathic, offers some 
silver lining to eyes tired from scanning the skies for truth alone. 
The skies of ideality themselves, however, suffer no diminution 
by our discovering how small and even insecure a sector is occu- 
pied by truth. Beyond truth lies goodness. Let truth-seekers relieve 
the tragic nature of their quest by beholding this galaxy of good- 
ness which stretches beyond but also seems to envelop the con- 
stellation of truth, Generosity of spirit is the indispensable condi- 
tion for this advance; for only the generous man will mitigate his 
strongest convictions with mercy. 

But let man beware of premature fixation upon the new galaxy 
of goodness if he would continue to lessen the tragedy indigenous 
to the life of his mind, Though the Good saves Truth, itself it 
cannot save; nor will the wise devotee of ideality fixate unre- 
servedly upon the Form of the Good. As by enveloping Truth, 
goodness somehow obscures it, so it in turn darkens the vision of 
him who admiringly beholds it. When this narrowing has grown 
chronic it reinforces the drive for truth which threatened civiliza- 
tion itself through the premature substitution of certitude for 
certainty, and furnishes an impenetrable rationalization of 
righteousness for deeds steeped in infamy. Truth-fixation suffused 
and succored by visions of the good may easily become the moral 
bigotry which among all bad things modern men have rightly come 
to deem the worst. 

Worship of the Good too easily generates as its earthly human 
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fruit an inversion of spirit which becomes quickly pathological. A 
developing love of discipline for its own sake marks the first ad- 
vance of moral paralysis, and asceticism is the end-result of a 
love of goodness that makes of its goal a doom. The tragedy of 
life deepens through the discovery that what lessens the tragic 
element in the quest for truth but in turn often plunges the human 
spirit into a bigotry more rotund than the self-assertions of truth 
or into the anemic renunciation called asceticism. The Oliver 
Cromwells of life have taught us to fear the first; the Woodrow 
Wilsons of life to pity the last. We moderns suspect that if the 
path to civilization runs through conscience, it leads beyond con- 
science, 

As, however, there appears as yet no balm that does not have 
its own blight, so as yet appears no disease of spirit that does not 
have some alleviation. Generosity saves truth from dogmatism 
only to reinforce dogmatism with bigotry or to debilitate it into 
asceticism. The fact that Goodness saves truth leaves us expectant 
that there may be relief from goodness before it in turn degenerates 
into a pathology of the spirit. If generosity keeps its wings, rather 
than losing them and sinking as already described, it finds itself 
mounting to magnanimity; and lifted on these spreading plumes 
it lands the soul at last on the threshold of Beauty. All dross 
purged by this arduous passage, the soul loses the narrowness ac- 
quired in the first realm and all impetuosity, assertive or regressive, 
hanging over from its sojourn in the second realm of ideal being. 
But if solaced she settles in this segment until accustomed to 
effulgence, the light grows grey through wont, luxury begets soft- 
ness; and the soul begins to doubt whether there is any autono- 
mous goodness and proudly to proclaim that there is no truth at 
all save beauty. Inspiration survives as intoxication, and inebria- 
tion leads to madness. The soul debilitated at last through excess 
of luxury, loses her plumes, though not her ecstasy at the thought 
of other realms of being. Beauty, the catalyser of goodness and 
truth, now fails her; and the soul is left only with her discontents 
feeding upon their own fumings. This is the direst tragedy, to have 
successive reliefs from previous narrownesses culminate in the 
ennui that is worse than all narrowness—sick satiety. 
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Such is one snapshot of the soul’s career. No enlargement of 
this negative can ever wholly remove the tragic tint. But enhanced 
perspective may perhaps dilute and redistribute it into the sym- 
metry and proportion of art—the fine art of great tragedy. More- 
over, in the living of life, as distinguished from the contemplation 
of it, there is more than surcease from frustration: there are posi- 
tive compensations for many of the wounds of pride and for not 
a few of the plaints of humility. As glimpses of the universal in 
contemplation repair knowledge of our 


partiality by a sense of 


wholeness, so pursuit through action of the utterly specific beats 
to fulfilment an open pathway. The overshadowing sense of the 
tragic which recurs from recognition that preoccupation with 
nothing partial will ever satisfy and that nothing so whole that 
it is not in turn a part will ever be ours—this darksome sense of 
life is made bearable either by whole-souled action or by unten 
sioned contemplation of the universal in experience. What makes 
it more than bearable, may indeed even render it highly fruitful, 
is neither one but both—one after the other. While there is variety 
in both the realm of ideality and the realm of action, variety in 
either is not enough. But for oscillation between the two, life 
would become the deadest of evils. 

Rendering insufficient the other, each of these poles also pro 
vides relief from that insufficiency. David Hume, who felt this 
more than most, left to appear, however, as largely sporadic and 
irresponsible the oscillation which alone can alleviate our tragic 
sense of life. To turn from scepticism to backgammon is not just 
bravado; it is the secret of the wisest philosophy of life yet dis 


covered by man. As romantic love slows down to kindliness, so 


renounces the modern mind the romantic quest for “an abiding 


4 


satisfaction of an abiding self” in favor of a partial fulfilment of 
a self ambivalent as between thought and action, through oscill 
tion dependably repeatable as long as life shall last 

This way lies relief but no cure for the tragic sense which pur 
sues us through all realms of ideal being. Even the best-timed 
oscillation from ideality to action is not enough, however, to be 


denominated a cure. The chief reason why this is no complete 
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catharsis of the tragic has not yet been enunciated; nor has the 
particular form of oscillation which constitutes the greatest relief 
been as yet made explicit. The chief reason to which I refer as the 
final failure of optimism is this: the ideals upon which we are most 
prone to rely for informing our action are the higher ones. Nicolai 
Hartmann’s axiological law has taught us that the higher the ideal, 
the weaker ; and the lower, the stronger. That is the chilling voice 
of despondency which reverberates from the axiological heights 
of hope; for what man of aspiration wants to achieve things in 
the name of low ideals? Aspiration is for achievement in the name 
of the loftiest ideals. Take it from a politician, however, that 
lowly wants, only dimly conscious of the next step, are more 
potent social forces than are the most shining ideals encompassing 
all peoples and all times, The majestic regulative ideals of Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty, while enriching immeasurably the private 
life of imagination, regulate the actual life of man in the smallest 
possible degree. The more they promise, the less they perform. 
This follows, on Hartmann’s law; and is, I fear, confirmed in the 
experience of every man who rubs shoulders with the world. But 
there follows, too, a more hopeful result, made articulate by the 
percipient American poetess from whom I quoted initially, Jamie 
Sexton Holme: 
The road to heaven may be strait 
And narrow, as they say; 


The little road to paradise 
Goes winding all the way 


The road to heaven runs along 
Steep hill and glaring plain; 
The little road to paradise 
Runs down a leafy lane. 


The road to heaven is hard to keep, 
And very hard to find; 

The little road to paradise 

Is hard to leave behind. 


They say that heaven is for the good. 
I do not greatly care; 


But sinners visit paradise 


I know, for I was there. 
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The redeeming oscillation, and the one most to be remarked by 
the pilgrim who has turned his back on heaven the more securely 
to keep his feet on the path to paradise, is not the dizzy swoop 
from pure ideality to stiff-jointed action, but rather the more 
radical alternation from the final tragic mood which the world as a 
whole produces upon the soul activated toward truth. As we survey 
all time and existence, we must admit that, everything considered, 
the world is a sombre but merry place. This alteration of mood is 
what I would leave with you as of final moment. We smile at 
Cabel’s judgment that every masterpiece is a human dream badly 
damaged at the birth. Smile we do, but our smile is wistful and 
telltale—telltale of a story long as time and ambiguous as the 
glance of Janus. 

Socrates at Agathon’s Banquet enunciated the motif of that 
story; discerning souls have from age to age exemplified it, and 
now it requires only a word to revivify the proof of its ultimate 
principle. This principle, as voiced by Socrates, is the continuity 
of the tragic and comic. 

Man is unlike all living things; 

Being afraid, he laughs. 

Over the bitter bowl he quaffs, 

In his despair, he sings. 
The proof of this principle, if other proof be needed than the 
nature of man and the recurrence of thinkers who see the same 
world to be both tragic and comic, is this: a person who discovers 
comedy in the seamy career of the human soul is himself a tragic 
figure; and the philosopher who spreads over this goodly world 
a deep-tinted mantle of gloom eventually awakens in us a sense 
of the comic, Behold him, we say, “a little man in trousers slightly 
jagged”. 

From that final phrase of William Vaughn Moody’s, I conclude 
with Carl Sandburg’s illustration of this radical oscillation which 
is the secular soul’s final relief from frustration and the modern 
mind’s surest guarantee of sanity. 

I was a boy when I heard three red words a thousand 

Frenchmen died in the streets for: Liberty, Equality, 

Fraternity—I asked why men die for words. 
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I was older; men with mustaches, sideburns, lilacs, told me 
The high golden words are: Mother, Home and Heaven— 
Other older men with face decorations said: God, Duty, Immortality— 


Years ticked off their say-so on the great clocks of doom and damna- 
tion, soup and nuts; meteors flashed their say-so: 

And out of Great Russia came three dusky syllables workmen took 
guns and went out to die for: Bread, Peace, Land. 


And I met a marine of the U.S.A., a leatherneck with a girl 

On his knee for a memory in ports circling the earth and he said: 
Tell me how to say three things and I always get by—gimme a 
plate of ham and eggs,—how much?—do you love me, kid? 


T. V. Smitu 
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THE QUEST FOR IGNORANCE OR THE REASONABLE 
LIMITS OF SKEPTICISM? 

HE blackest black appears only with the whitest white in the 

illumination of the most brilliant sunshine. Where there is 
no white neither is there any black. So with skepticism. Utter 
skepticism—a skepticism void of all knowledge—could not know 
itself and stands refuted in its very utterance. A skeptic gleams 
in the same light as the gnostic with whom he contrasts himself. 
Whether velvet black or twilight gray, skepticism stands in the 
presence of some light which makes its darkness known. 

Since we often hear that ours is a skeptical age, it seems a 
suitable question for us to ask, How skeptical can a man be with- 
out appearing silly? I am asking this question here. The answer 
which I shall try to give will be on the basis not of avowed dogma 
nor of indubitability nor of meaninglessness, but on the basis of 
a balance of reasonableness, in the broad English sense of this 
term, between belief and unbelief. (I cannot, of course, say ‘dis- 
belief’ since this must be as assertive as belief.) It will be an 
amusing procedure at the least, and possibly an instructive one, to 
reverse the usual philosopher’s quest for ‘How much can we 
know ?’ and ask, ‘How little can we know ?’. What is the maximum 
of a reasonable unbelief ? 

I am posing the question in the context of modern society. And 
this, I think, is fair enough, since I am raising it in the company 
of you learned gentlemen, who have come together here from 
various social institutions of learning, which, as your salary- 
checks at least assure you, are considered of value by some large 
groups of men. On such an occasion it would be unreasonable to 
expect me to ignore your presence here or your connections with 
institutions of learning, held in high social esteem. I want to sug- 
gest, too, that this ass« mbly is a more reasonable place to raise 
this question than in the confinement of a philosopher’s study. 
Here visibly before us are the common facts of life—spoons and 
saucers, food, men and women with whom we talk, hopes and 
fears, business transacted, customs accepted, and the specific sense 

*The presidential address to the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association at Stanford University, December 27, 1035 
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of membership in a society. It is with you here and now in this 
atmosphere and among these facts that I am asking this strange 
question, How much can be reasonably doubted? 

In trying to discover a means of answering this question, we 
find ourselves faced with a dilemma, which is itself the source of 
much unreasonable skepticism, To keep our balance, this dilemma 
must be frankly faced and steadily held in mind. We seem to 
need the instruments of knowledge even for knowing that we 
do not know, You remember that the Theaetetus ran on the rocks 
of this very dilemma. Says Socrates at the end: “But how foolish, 
when we are asking what is knowledge, that the reply should be, 
right opinion with knowledge of difference or of anything!” In 
order to know knowledge or its absence, it seems as if we must 
assume that something is knowledge or is a legitimate way of 
getting knowledge ; and, after we have made our assumption, how 
do we know that the result is not as precarious as the assumption ? 

In order to seek an intelligent answer for any such question as 
the one we are asking, we apparently have to approach facts with 
certain concepts. Given the concepts the facts begin to take shape, 
discriminations to appear, and judgments of truth and falsity to 
come forth. But what is the guarantee for the concepts? It is easy 
to conclude that knowledge is impossible, and that complete skep- 
ticism alone is cognitively justifiable. Much as we should like, 
in our pursuit of the minimum of knowledge, to accept this neat 
and ideal conclusion, I fear it is too easy. It is based on one con- 
sideration only, that of the precariousness of using concepts not 
known to be valid as instruments for the attainment of knowledge 
intended to be valid. It ignores unfortunately the equally com- 
pelling and embarrassing consideration that something was done 
by the assumed concepts, that there were concepts and facts and 
results, impossible though this may seem. It ignores what I have 
just brought to your attention, that here we are with spoons and 
saucers before us and other members of the Pacific Philosophical 
Association all around us, and that, say with our lips as we will, 
‘These things are unknown’, we nevertheless do not say so in our 
hearts or by our acts, 

The dilemma does not lead us to utter skepticism. The most it 


can do is to suggest that there may be no truth (however much 
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ignorance is invaded by knowledge) that does not contain a tinc- 
ture of falsehood. 

The dilemma appears in another form in the distinction between 
fact and description. This distinction is, in fact (or in description, 
whichever), hard to make with precision, and the greater the 
precision in many instances the more glaring the dilemma. Never- 
theless, the distinction seems to be unavoidable. The difficulty 
appears in the definition of fact that seems to be most generally 
accepted at present: that a fact is what renders a proposition true 
or false. But this seems an extraordinarily backhanded way of de- 
fining a fact. It is like defining a wild animal as an animal that 
must be kept in a cage. Facts do not seem intrinsically to involve 
propositions any more than wild animals involve cages. Yet it is 
not to be denied that when facts are brought into civilization to be 
studied, they have to be put into descriptive propositions, just as 
wild animals brought into civilization have to be put into cages. 

I think Samuel Johnson’s definition is better : a fact is something 
that can be kicked, especially if this is generalized into the form 
of something you cannot get away from, or something that insists 
upon itself. But these are after all only ways of saying that a fact 
is simply what is, or that a fact is a fact, which hardly seems 
worth saying. The difficulty in the matter is that what is a fact 
is precisely what knowledge is trying to discover, and that previous 
to the discovery we do not know what it is, while, if we knew what 
it is, we should not be trying to make the discovery—just the old 
dilemma, 

But it is worth noting in this context that the knowledge we are 
trying to find the minimum of is not a knowledge that can be 
distinguished from fact. It is not the minimum of some specific 
sort of knowledge that we are in pursuit of—not scientific know- 
ledge, nor physical knowledge, nor spiritual knowledge, nor know- 
ledge of insects or ions, not knowledge as distinct from ‘having’, 
nor acquaintance, nor immediacy, nor anything else specific—it is 
anything at all that could be called knowledge or fact. We are 
not going to be particular. In the pursuit of the greatest possible 
reasonable skepticism we shall play fair with the gnostics and not 
trick them into the admission of a fake skepticism by the aid of 


an arbitrarily restrictive verbal definition of knowledge. On the 
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contrary, we will not define at all, and will accept anything what- 
ever as knowledge or fact that can be shown to be more reason- 
able in the acceptance than in the rejection. 

With this much by way of preliminaries, let us now try to start 
at the bedrock of skepticism. We learned gentlemen, as I re- 
marked earlier, cannot say that we know nothing or that there 
are no facts. That would be making too great fools of ourselves. 
lotal ignorance is out of the question. Barring utter skepticism, 
then, what is the next most promising minimum of fact or know- 
ledge we can suggest? 

Do some of you answer “solipsism of the present moment”? 
That, however, is not the right answer. Not any but very learned 
genilemen could make such an answer, and it requires all their 
learning to give any significance to it, The ordinary student in a 
freshman class, who, for all our digs at his ignorance, has quite 
a massive knowledge and acquaintance with facts, always finds 
this a very silly notion. It requires the marshalling of a great many 
facts and principles and a careful linkage of argument with argu- 
ment to lead the student to a sufficiently complex system of know- 
ledge for him to realize what it means to say that he possesses no 
knowledge and that there are no facts beyond the colors and 
shapes and ideas and feelings of his own momentary present 
awareness. If we could be certain of the knowledge and facts in- 
volved in the theory of a solipsism of the present moment, our 
knowledge would be very great and very precise and skepticism 
would be a name with little meaning. 

‘he minimum of acceptable fact and knowledge is not anything 
as clean-cut and clear as the doctrine of the solipsism of the pres- 
ent moment. It is not the mock humility of a cardinal who lays 
aside for a brief ceremony his robes of cloth and gold and washes 
with his own hands the already well washed feet of a beggar. It 
is the genuine humbleness of the great rabble of beggars them- 
selves who live and do not know why they live, nor how long 
they will live, nor what they will live upon. But they live. 

I refer to the cups and spoons on these tables, the lumps of 
sugar, the chairs, the pieces of perspective, the cough, the sneeze, 


the warmth, the sound, and, if there is sense, the sense of these 


words, the sense of Stanford University, and this room, in this 
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building, on this campus, in these United States, in the world, 
your breathing, your smiles, and the feelings behind your smiles 
all these things for you and for me and for thousands and millions. 
[hese are the ragged facts or ra ‘ged bits of knowl dge a fresh- 
man cannot escape from—nor you nor I with all our superior 
learning. 
I call 


lytical data, Idealists call them fragments. They comprise much 


them middle-sized facts. Loewenberg calls them preana- 


of what the pragmatists call experience. I think Plato frequently 
referred to them as opinion, and sometimes as the imperfect and 
changing. These motley beings are what stand between us learned 
men and total ignorance. Use our learning as we will to deny 
knowledge and fact, we never with our most perverse skill in 
logic and hypothesis can sink lower than middle-sized facts. We 
may turn our backs on the colored mountains, shut our eyes to 
the green valleys, and leap into the sea to drown ourselves, but 
middle-sized facts like the Great Salt Sea will not let us sink ; even 
a philosopher comes bobbing up with smarting eyes. In our studies 
we follow Bradley down into his Absolute, Meyerson to his Iden- 
tity, Eddington to his pointer-readings, Poincaré to his conven 
tions—till somebody calls “Dinner!” and we bob up to the surface 
of this sea of facts. 

Now what these facts are, the Lord knows, but try to get away 
from them! With every attempt we make asses of ourselves. In- 
stead of getting below them, we generally find (as in the case of 
the solipsism of the present moment) that we have climbed way 
above them and have mistaken our altitude above for depth below. 

These middle-sized facts are the matrix of all knowing. We are 
so immersed in them all the day long that we ordinarily miss 
their significance. The common man does not think about them, 
because he is moving among them; and the specialist does not 
think about them, because he has made assumptions that raise 
him above them, They get left out in most discussions of know- 
ledge and fact. But they constitute the lowest limit of skepticism. 

They are annoyingly yielding to the specialist in his analysis 
of knowledge or in his search of definite fact. Like water they 
let him sink into them, and, because they give way so easily, he 


may infer that they do not exist. His inference seems corroborated 
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by the circumstance that wherever he lets himself down into 
them they yield equally. 

Take this spoon by my coffee-cup. See how you all look at it! 
If I ask my neighbor to hand it to me, he finds no difficulty in the 
act. But what is this spoon? Is it a configuration of atoms? Or 
is it a set of perspectives? Or is it a social convention? Or is it 
an aspect of the absolute? Or is it a particularization of numerous 
universals? Or is it an essence attached to animal faith? This 
spoon yields to all of these descriptions. But the yielding does not 
justify an inference that there is no spoon. It simply bears wit- 
ness to the security of the spoon. Descriptions may come and go; 
this spoon keeps right on yielding to our pleasures and feeding 
coffee. So with all other middle-sized facts. 

Another characteristic of middle-sized fact is that the distinction 
between fact and description, of which so much is made in cog- 
nitive analysis, does not appear here. This also is very annoying 
to the specialist. With some justification he objects to my even 
using the word ‘fact’ to refer to these things. Let him use any 
word he wants. He will find every precise word a misnomer, be- 
cause precision is just what these things do not have. Precision 
comes from analysis and criticism, and, precisely, middle-sized 
facts are preanalytical and uncritical. 

The next question we must ask is how far we can proceed in 
analysis and criticism without being subject to skeptical attack. 
I believe that I have shown up to this point that no sensible man 
can be skeptical about middle-sized fact, that is, preanalytical or 
uncritical fact. Now I want to ask whether there is also some ana- 
lytical or critical fact or knowledge about which a sensible man 
cannot be skeptical, 

We are moving out on to less secure ground. For the security 
of middle-sized fact is the result of its being so noncommittal. 
You cannot refute anything that does not specifically commit it- 
self. Now analysis and criticism aim at clarity and specificity and 
comprehension, and consequently lay themselves open to attack 
in a way that middle-sized fact does not. But the material analysed 
and criticized is the material of middle-sized fact itself. It is this 


very spoon, these cups and saucers, these tables and table-cloths 


that are analysed and criticized. They are clothed and metamor- 
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phosed by criticism out of recognition of themselves as middle- 
sized facts, but the aim is clarity, specificity, and comprehension 
of knowledge. The risk is worth taking from the point of view of 
knowledge if there is any chance of achievement in these direc- 
tions. We searchers of ignorance ourselves must admit that be- 
cause of its very non-committal character, middle-sized fact itself 
is ready to accept clarity and specificity, if these can be justified 
and maintained. 

Let us now turn our eyes away from the middle-sized facts of 
this room and consider the Universities from which we have come. 
The preservation and the acquisition of critical knowledge, both 
as fact and description, is one of the chief avowed aims of these 
institutions, What is this knowledge? It involves various pro- 
cedures the most important of which are enumeration, classifica 
tion, correlation, substitution, inference, and hypothesis. The first 
three—enumeration, classification, and correlation—are especially 
characteristic of what we call the sciences. The next two—sub 
stitution and inference—are especially characteristic of mathema 
tics ; and the last—hypothesis—is especially characteristic of philo 
sopny. These proce dures are methods by which « ognitive spect ialists 
seek to obtain what they are likely to call objectivity; but by ob 
jectivity they mean, when all is said, simply something to dri 


the skeptic away. How far do they succeed in their aim? I think 


we must confess that they succeed to a considerable degree. 
The success of these disciplines—science, mathematics, and 
philosophy—in so far as there is success in holding the skeptic 


off, is of a distinctly different type from that of middle-sized fact. 
Furthermore, each discipline has a special success of its own, and 
there is in addition a sort of success that comes not from any 
one of them singly but from all of them working together or con- 
sidered together. For the separation of the procedures is, as we 
know from our acquaintance with our universities, mainly a mat- 
ter of emphasis in the several disciplines. Science involves mathe- 
matics and philosophy, and mathematics (perhaps more than it 
would care to admit) involves science and philosophy, and philo- 
sophy involves the other two. Nevertheless, there is a rough sepa 
ration among them, and certainly a great difference of emphasis. 


Now, unless we wish to admit that a university is a great hoax, 
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we must be ready to assert that these disciplines in some way or 
other make inroads upon ignorance—inroads, moreover, beyond 
the uncertain boundaries of the sea of middle-sized fact. The way 
to picture the situation, I believe, is something like this. There is 
first the welter of middle-sized, uncriticized fact. Then, working 
over spots of uncriticized fact, critical procedures generate criti- 
cized fact or knowledge. These are of two kinds: the data of sci- 
ence, and the systems of mathematics. Then, gathering these to- 
gether in organizations, are hypotheses, which culminate in the 
world-hypotheses of metaphysical philosophy. This is the pano- 
rama. Now let us examine more carefully the new landmarks and 
see how solid they are. 

The data of science are enumerations, classifications, and cor- 
relations. The history of science is very revealing as a story of a 
fight against skepticism. The scientist has an obsession for data 
that no one in his senses could doubt. He wants stubborn facts, 
and he does not want to make hypotheses, The reason he does not 
want to make hypotheses is that if facts depend upon hypotheses, 
they are as precarious as the hypotheses. He wants independent 
facts that stand on their own feet. He wants independent data. 
He has tried, therefore, to cut off all irrelevancies so as to 
reach data that would remain data no matter what. He has es- 
pecially tried to cut off all relativity to the observer. The history 
of experimental control and the formulation of scientific results is 
governed by this persistent aim. Everything else has been sub- 
ordinated to that. The result is an extraordinary characteristic of 
scientific procedure known as ‘reduction’. 

The moment a scientist sets his eye on a middle-sized fact, such 
as this spoon, he immediately begins to think how he can reduce 
it to data which do not have the yielding character, which we 
found the spoon has as a middle-sized fact. This reduction consists 
of a succession of correlations and enumerations and classifica- 
tions in the direction of what he has found to be the most stub- 
born of all data, pointer-readings. There is one conception of 
science that summarizes this side of the story better than any 
other, the theory that science is nothing but a system of correla- 


tions among pointer-readings. The theory, of course, goes still 


further and states that these are all the facts there are, and that 
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there is no other knowledge—but just here we need not go that 
lar, 

Pointer-readings are the scientific ideal of data, and the scien- 
tist’s chief offering against skepticism. Why does he feel so secure 
with a pointer-reading? Because, in the first place, it is as far as 
possible removed from the biological processes of the observer’s 
body, and, in the second place, because it can be read by the eye, 
which is one of the most highly discriminating senses. Further- 
more, by external mechanical means such as levers and lenses, the 
potential discriminations of the eye can be increased many times. 
But in what way do these reasons militate against skepticism? By 
producing uniformity of results. When a middle-sized fact is 
reduced to pointer-readings according to specified rules of corre- 
lation, enumeration, and classification, then not only does a single 
observer obtain the same (or very nearly the same) readings on 
every occasion that he makes an observation, but so does every 
other human being who has eyes and can read off numbers on a 
scale. 

This is certainly a hard fact for a skeptic to cope with. The 
skeptic can show that there are assumptions behind the fact—the 
assumption of a normal observer, of the continued stability of a 
scale and of the sensory apparatus of the observer, or at least a 
stability of relation between the two, of reliability of memory and 
documents, of numbering conventions, and so on. The scientist’s 
pointer-readings are not free from assumptions, But the question 
is whether the assumptions a skeptic must make to break down 
the factuality of pointer-readings are not more unreasonable than 
those of the scientist who claims such factuality. There is nothing 
indubitable about pointer-readings in any absolute sense of indu- 
bitability. If a man will be perverse enough, of course he can doubt 
them, He can doubt the whole table of specific gravities, or dis 
believe his very eyes. Descartes’ demon is always just around the 
corner to help him. But the point is, it would be perverseness to 
doubt when so much apparatus is required for the act. 

The scientist does not have to plead for his pointer-readings 
because they are the very ideal of facts which any reasonable 
person would accept. Other types of correlations, enumerations, 


and classifications, however, are on more precarious ground. How 
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many objects are on this table? You must tell me first what an 
object is. How many kinds of objects are there in this room? 
Tell me first what you mean by a kind. These facts have not the 
objectivity of pointer-readings. They are hardly more than middle- 
sized facts, if they are not actually such. They serve to show us 
how the facts of science, taken in a broad sense, range all the way 
from plain middle-sized facts to the most highly refined pointer- 
readings. In this range we have a scale by which to judge how 
scientific a science is, The more a discipline is concerned with 
pointer-readings or with facts approaching pointer-readings, such 
as statistical enumerations, the more scientific and objective it is 
said to be. It has its facts in such a shape that they involve a 
minimum of assumptions, and these of a sort that any man is likely 
to accept without demur, and the results obtained are uniform or 
nearly uniform for all normal observers. 

The security of mathematical processes is of the same sort 
as that of scientific data, but developed along a different line. The 
mathematician is interested not in data but in transitions. There 
are, of course, transitions involved in correlations, enumerations, 
and classifications, and often the distinction between a scientific 
treatment (in the restricted sense just examined) and a mathemati- 
cal treatment is unappreciable. An enumeration of objects, for in- 
stance, is both scientific and mathematical. But if emphasis in the 
pursuit of knowledge is laid on the objects to render these as 
refined and generally acceptable as possible, the end of the chase 
will be pointer-readings ; whereas if emphasis is laid on the enu- 
meration, the end will be certain highly refined and generally ac- 
ceptable modes of transition. 

What corresponds in mathematics to the pointer-readings of 
science is substitution and inference, All other modes of transition 
are as far as possible reduced to these. A proof is fully analysed 
when you can say how many substitutions and inferences are in- 
volved and in what sequence. And a whole mathematical system 
is analysed when such sequences of substitutions and inferences 
lead back to a set of primitive ideas and postulates; and these, 
if you please, may be regarded simply as marks and combinations 


of marks on paper. Could anything appear more obvious or free 
» dS 


from skeptical criticism ? 
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The earlier stages of mathematics did not represent such a com- 
plete reduction as this. The reduction is the rather recent work of 
logical mathematicians and mathematical logicians. Euclid’s proofs 
seem obvious enough to most of us if we note each transition, but 
the proofs become still more obvious if they can be reduced to a 
succession of inferences from literal substitutions (free from rota- 
tions and superpositions) ; and inference in this context means 
simply that, granted the postulates and propositions from which a 
given proof is generated and granted the substitutions according 
to the rules of the system, then the desired proposition or the 
stage of proof reached follows from the previous propositions. 
Inference here is simply a summary acceptance of a succession of 
valid substitutions. The transitions are reduced to just two, of 
which one is, so to speak, a summary of the other. It makes a 
minimum to criticize, and this minimum of the highest obviousness 
to any normal man who has learned to read symbols. 

Moreover, to clear the decks of all other assumptions, the mathe- 
matician who began calling his postulates axioms and attributing 
to them a cognitive value other than that of a combination of 
marks for the guidance of the substitutions and inferences of the 
system, has now come to call his axioms postulates. In short, he has 
carried the reduction of transitions to the point where the only 
cognitive claim he makes is that substitutions and inferences are 
valid according to the rules of the system. 

If the system is given an application, this application is of the 
nature of a correlation, and the validity of the correlation must 
stand on its own feet. An engineer who applies a mathematical 
system to his field must assume responsibility himself for any 
lack of analogy among the relations of the elements in his field, and 
the relations exhibited in the mathematical system. 

Now what can the skeptic do with this? Again, I think it would 
be unreasonable for a man to reject these systems of substitutions 
and inferences for the facts they claim to be—namely, systems of 
substitutions and inferences. There is here with substitutions and 
inferences, as before with pointer-readings, nothing indubitable. 
We often make mistakes in proofs. We even get habits of making 
mistakes. Perhaps our systems are filled with such habits of mis- 
takes. There may even be something in the nature of things to 
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a. 


make genuine substitutions impossible, so that every substitution 
is an illusion and we are never following the rules we think we 
are. But if we have to go to such lengths to be incredulous, we 
might as well be credulous. It is, in a word, unreasonable to be 
skeptical about mathematics. So here is another great mass of re- 
fined cognitive material that stands between us and ignorance. 
Incidentally, you may wonder why I first talked about enumera- 
tions, correlations, and classifications, and only afterwards of 
substitutions and inferences. There is a common notion that if 
anything is certain, mathematics is. On the contrary, if anything 
is certain, I suspect physics is. I turn to the man-in-the-street to 
corroborate me. He always feels that there is something sleight-of- 
hand about a mathematical proof and feels much safer with a 
pointer-reading. He feels safest of all, of course, with a middle- 
sized fact—but that is another story. I have a reason for wanting 
to suggest that at the very least a mathematical substitution is no 
more secure than a pointer-reading, and I suspect that a pointer- 
reading is more secure. This is why: The intellectual process 
required to construct or follow a mathematical proof is more com- 
plicated than that required to discriminate a pointer-reading. The 
latter is sheer discrimination. Animals, quite apart from man, can 
be trained to enumerate, correlate, and classify. They do not even 
need to be trained, they perform these activities naturally and some 
of them often with a refinement that man can rival only through 
the mediation of instruments. But can they make symbolic sub- 
stitutions and inferences? To a very slight degree, if we can 
trust presentday observations, a degree that can scarcely be sepa- 
rated from somewhat complicated acts of correlation and classi- 
fication. Mathematics, I believe, is a language-process, only possible 
in animals that have acquired a high degree of cultural advance- 
ment. It presupposes this whole social organization. Socrates, you 
remember, did not demonstrate his geometrical proposition to the 
slave-boy by a succession of substitutions, but by what was prac- 
tically a physical process of correlating areas drawn in the sand. 
If you want people to appreciate the obviousness of substitution 
and inference, you must train them to the convention of letting 
things take each other’s places even if they do not look at all alike, 


and of doing this according to a variety of abstract rules. The 
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obviousness, in other words, is limited to the people who have the 
cultural development to appreciate it. That does mean most every- 
body, but probably not quite as many people as those who can 
appreciate the obviousness of a correlation, even when this takes 
the most highly refined form of a pointer-reading. 

Well what of it? I will tell you frankly, I am introducing a 
wedge. For I want to suggest that if it is not something in the 
nature of a majority-vote that keeps the skeptic at bay, that if 
culture also counts, it is possible that culture in and of itself may 
act as a support of fact and constitute another inroad upon the 
territory of ignorance. An hypothesis is an island of culture, how 
ever small, It too has a degree of factuality and knowledge. This 
can be brought out perhaps by going as far from fact as possible, 
to myths, fairy-tales, or the stories of Baron Munchausen. If these 
were all we had in the world, it could not be said that there was 
only blank ignorance in the world. For one thing, these are facts 
in their own right, and as we hear them we live through those 
facts; but for another they gather together and systematize, how- 
ever fancifully, many other facts, And the mode of systematiza 
tion itself does not come out of nowhere. It is itself a way in 
which the world acts. 

When, however, we turn to hypotheses properly speaking, that 
is, to systematizations of fact intended to be true and in some 
sense verifiable, then we push far into the territory of ignorance. 
How far? 

Here it becomes for the first time important to distinguish be 
tween immediacy and description. A pointer-reading is a fact of 
immediacy. A symbolic report of it no doubt is a description. 
But it is interesting to notice that we rarely, if ever, get a report 
of one reading. I am not sure that I can imagine how it could be 
done. Suppose I say, “Pointer at 76”. That is the report of the 
observation, and is the nearest thing I can imagine to a description 
of the immediate fact. But even here a whole number-system 1s 
involved, and an ambiguous reference to a system of experimental 
technique, Actually the simplest adequate description of the obser 
vation I am referring to would be: “In room X of building Y, 
Stanford University Campus, at 8:43 p.m., Dec. 27, 1935, tempera 


ture is 76 degrees Fahrenheit.” Here is a systematic organization 
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in symbolic terms of many correlations, classifications, and enu- 
merations. By convention, we know that it was the temperature- 
reading that initiated the report, and that the other correlations, 
classifications, enumerations, and readings were collected to give 
this reading a significant setting. And the point I am making is 
that this simplest significant description of a simple fact is of the 
nature of an hypothesis and not of the nature of an immediate 
fact. In making such a description we have passed far beyond 
the obvious immediate facts of observation of which we were 
earlier speaking, and have ventured a systematic, descriptive or- 
ganization of these, which purports to be true but may actually 
be false by any of many hundreds of slips in the correlations, etc., 
involved. The watch may be wrong, the thermometer may be de- 
fective, the calendar may be not of the standard sort, this may 
not be room X, or building Y. I say nothing of possible errors of 
standardization, nor of possible errors of observation, We should 
also note that there is an implied quantitative criterion of cognitive 
value in the description. The temperature probably was not pre- 
cisely 76 degrees Fahrenheit. It was possibly 76.1009. degrees, or 
something like that. And the time probably was not precisely 8:43 
P.M., nor was it accurate to say that the temperature of the whole 
room was whatever that one reading was. We might even find 
that it was not room X but room Z in which the reading was 
taken. These discoveries do not totally invalidate the description. 
Whether we say that the description is false, but contained ele- 
ments that are true, or say that it is an approximation of the 
truth, or say that it has a degree of truth, does not make much 
difference. Whatever we say, we recognize a quantitative criterion 
of cognitive value of some sort. 

Suppose, now, we turn our attention upon this quantitative cri- 
terion, There appear to be two opposite conceptions of a good 
hypothesis. One is that it should stick to the facts; the other that 
it should provide for all possible contingencies. There is no the- 
oretical contradiction between the two, and the ideal hypothesis 
can be readily described as one which both sticks to the facts 
and provides for all contingencies. This ideal, however, is purely 


theoretic, so far as we can see, and in practice men tend to take 


sides for one or the other of the opposite criteria. There are the 
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conservatives and the liberals in cognition, with all the emotional 
paradoxes these attitudes involve. Thus the conservatives to con- 
serve their stability sometimes support theses more radical than the 
liberals; and the liberals to preserve their freedom of thought 
support doctrines more conservative than the conservatives. 

A cognitive conservative would like to restrict the material of 
his hypotheses to recorded correlations, enumerations, and classi 
fications. When gaps appear between systems of these, he would 
like to risk nothing in the way of a cognitive hypothesis. In prac 
tice, he is never able to keep within these restrictions, because 
he is constantly having to deal with facts not yet recorded. He 
is likely, therefore, to take recourse in a doctrine of classes, in 
similarity, or in some principle of uniformity in nature, And by 
means of such assumptions, he is likely to develop a doctrine of 
fact, which he believes is impregnable and free from assumptions. 
When he does this he ventures at least as far as the most radical 
cognitive liberals. 

A cognitive liberal makes no restrictions upon the material of 
his hypotheses, so long as these are selfconsistent and dip down 
often enough into fact. If his hypotheses tie in from time to time 
with observations, he feels that there is some cognitive value in 
the bridge-work between the observations. The greater the system- 
atic organization he achieves, the greater his cognitive faith in the 
hypotheses. This faith reaches its height in world-hypotheses, 
which purport to interpret any presented fact in the light of the 
total hypothesis, in which no facts are left out, nor any incon- 
sistencies appear. But since this extreme faith is never realized 
(for inconsistencies arise in even the most adequate world 
theories, and several world-theories seem to be about equally ade 
quate) a cognitive liberal is likely to develop a doctrine of mal- 
leability of fact and conventionality of hypothesis which is more 
conservative than a conservative would feel comfortable in hold- 
ing. 

So hypotheses spread all the way from extended systems of 
correlations to speculative world-systems. How far can these be 
said to constitute knowledge? Hypotheses of correlation get most 
of their reliability from their materials. 

What about speculative hypotheses? Here an interesting point 


arises, and to show it up in the clearest light let us consider only 
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metaphysical world-hypotheses. A metaphysical theory can be un- 
derstood only if its categories are grasped. By these I mean its 
ways of perceiving or dividing up facts. Anyone who grasps a 
set of categories, by that act immediately and inevitably perceives 
the facts and accepts them in the manner of the hypotheses. He 
will not only agree with others holding that hypothesis in regard 
to the interpretation of the facts, but to a large extent he will 
agree about further inferences to be made from them, and still 
more as to the proper grounds for making inferences. In other 
words, within the group accepting the hypothesis, there will be 
objectivity of as high an order as that appertaining to pointer- 
readings or substitutions—but the group may be small. 

In short, the objectivity of a world-hypothesis depends not 
upon extent of agreement among individuals but upon extent of 
fact consistently interpreted. For this sort of objectivity one man 
alone may theoretically be a sufficient judge. The hypothesis may 
be as esoteric as you please; that will have no effect upon its 
objectivity. In practice, however, a world-hypothesis would not be 
given any credence unless a number of competent men agreed on 
its adequacy; so that the objectivity of a world-hypothesis is 
tinged with that of data, just as the objectivity of data is tinged 
with that of hypothesis. The two sorts of objectivity, however, are 
theoretically at polar opposites from each other, and the opposi- 
tion accounts for a great deal of cognitive controversy. 

Now, the question is, How skeptical can we reasonably be about 
world-hypotheses? For one thing, they are not indubitable. I do 
not think we need argue that point. For the opposite thing, however, 
neither can they be utterly ignored. It is a matter of no small cog- 
nitive interest that great masses of facts can be organized so 
that they fit together. And to be cognitively interested in the or- 
ganization and not allow cognitive value to the mode of organi- 
zation is surely unreasonable. And since the mode of organiza- 
tion is often such as to be far from the common modes of thought, 
it would be unreasonable to expect many people to understand and 
therefore agree upon it. 

There is no knock-down argument to compel people to accept 


the objectivity of farreaching hypotheses. But it must be remem- 
bered that neither is there any knock-down argument to compel 
them to accept the objectivity of data. Ten thousand men may read 
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the thermometer as 76 degrees. It would be unreasonable for me 
to doubt their observations. But I am still free to believe that a 
ten-thousand and first man might read it as 77 degrees and be 
right and all the others wrong. The weight behind factual obser- 
vation is mass of agreement of observation. The weight behind 
the adequacy of hypothesis is the mass of agreement of fact with 
fact. I do not see how any man can reasonably reject the cog- 
nitive weight of either of these conditions. 

Actually, every man, whatever his bias, employs some of the 
weight of each to back up the other. Unless the fact observed by 
ten thousand men can be tied in with other observed facts, we do 
not feel very secure in that fact; think of the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have seen ghosts. And unless an hypo- 
thesis accepts the generally agreed upon observations, we do not 
feel very secure in that hypothesis. So the two kinds of ob- 
jectivity in practice call for each other and codperate with each 
other. It would be unreasonable to ignore this cooperation. 

How skeptical, then, all these points considered, can a reason- 
able man be? Not beyond, I think, a gray skepticism. He must 
admit that there is a lot of cognitive value in common sense, and 
a whole lot of cognitive value in the libraries and laboratories of 
our universities and in the minds of the men who keep these 
libraries and laboratories cognitively alive. But precisely where 
that cognitive value lies in this great mass of knowledge and half- 
knowledge, no reasonable man would care to assert except as a 
shrewd guess. 

A black skeptic is just that unreasonable man who insists on 
knowing now precisely what is and what is not fact or know- 
ledge. Perhaps he puts his faith in some fact or hypothesis and 
speculates upon it in the form of indubitability, inconceivability, 
self-evidence, necessity, certainty, forms of intuition, unquali- 
fied immediacy, the a priori, the stubborn fact, or tautology ; and 
then finding that his fact or hypothesis would not support the 
value he set upon it, he falls into a depression as excessively deep 
as his valuation was excessively high. I think Hume and San- 
tayana are skeptics very much of this order. 

Or the black skeptic may be a man who puts all his faith in 


some single hypothesis or some particular kind of facts, support- 
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ing it as his brother above by indubitability, inconceivability, etc., 
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and is then driven to disbelieve in facts and hypotheses not har- 
monious with his own. Such a skeptic is Bradley or any dogmatic 
positivist. 

Most black skeptics are in different proportions both kinds to- 
gether. But it is instructive to note that the black skeptic acquires 
his blackness from the high and melodramatic illumination in which 
he places the knowledge for which he declares himself. It is be- 
cause the knowledge he finds leads him to expect so much, that 
he is so deeply disappointed ; or because he believes so strongly in 
the knowledge he has that he disbelieves other knowledge. In a 
way, the blacker the skepticism the greater our assurance of know- 
ledge—but not of that skeptic’s knowledge. Moreover, the black 
skeptic overplays his part and is an embarrassing ally to us who 
are seriously in the pursuit of ignorance. For instead of unbelief 
he gives us disbelief, which is just as strongly belief as belief. 
To deny is as dogmatic as to assert, if the grounds are insufficient. 
And dogmatism is always unreasonable. 

Gray skepticism, I believe, admits as much ignorance as a 
reasonable skeptic can accept. In this mild light we behold a sea 
of middle-sized, uncriticized facts, out of which criticized facts 
generate in the forms of correlations, enumerations, classifica- 
tions, substitutions, and inferences. These criticized facts gather 
together into the two groups, science and mathematics ; and, within 
these, working hypotheses and systems of postulates develop and 
multiply and spread. And then we see growing out of all of this 
and folding back to cover all facts and all knowledge, world- 
hypotheses, of which there are several. Such security as we have 
in the objectivity of these sights lies in the cooperation of two 
sorts of agreement—that of men with men and that of facts with 
facts. We perceive no certainty anywhere; but, as human beings 
endowed with curiosity and a drive to overcome obstacles and 
solve problems, many of us carry the hope that the clouds about 
us will gradually grow brighter or perhaps someday lift and re- 
veal a sun whose brilliance if we could look directly upon it would 





no doubt blind our vision—and so grant the prayer of the most 
ardent skeptic. If this sounds more like the quest for knowledge 
than the quest for ignorance, perhaps that is because there is no 
difference between the two, provided both are reasonable. 
STEPHEN C. PEPPER 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE MIND-BODY 
PROBLEM! 

N an occasion like the present it would seem appropriate to 

choose, as the subject of our common contemplation, a theme 
general in its nature, fundamental in its relations, crucial in its 
bearings, decisive for the settling of many a smaller uncertainty, 
revered from the traditions of the past and from the touch of 
many an august thinker, fresh, strong, and young—still the root 
of contemporary and perennial discussion—unescapable in its in- 
cisive importance, a problem which no philosopher can perma- 
nently elude, a question which, if we do not ask it, will ask it- 
self. There are not many such subjects, but there are a few; and 
I make no apology in asking your attention this evening to one 
of the most familiar, yet most crucial of these themes—the pro- 
blem of the relation between the mental and the physical. I make 
no apology because, though the theme be threadbare, it is today 
as {t has always been— a problem of supreme and decisive impor- 
tance. Several of our contemporary schools of psychology—includ- 
ing Behaviorism, Gestalt, Psychoanalysis—are committed to at- 
titudes toward it so definite that with the fate of their solutions go 
all their fortunes. The problem is crucial for ethics and for the 
interpretation of history, as well as for every rational hope of bet- 
tering individual and social life. Though protest against its further 
consideration is in our day louder than ever before, there has never 
been a time when so much was written in the attempt to solve it 
or when those who consider this discussion an absurd waste of 
energy spent so much of their time in trying to prove that no one 
should spend any time upon it. 

The development of this problem in men’s thoughts is familiar 
to you all. It began long before our oldest written philosophy, and 
seems, in fact, to have been one of the very first themes of man’s 
theoretical activity ; and it has retained its central position in hu- 
man thought down to this very evening. For many miilenniums 
man’s ideas about it were vague; but in course of time three 
well defined dualistic proposals were worked out which between 

*The presidential address to the Eastern division of the American 
Philosophical Association at Baltimore, December 30, 1935 
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them exhaust the possibilities of solution, namely, Interaction, 
Materialism, and Parallelism. I do not fear that anyone will 
quarrel with my statement that no other solution of a general 
nature has been, or will be, proposed; for by the word solution 
I am presupposing that the relation of mind and body is a real 
problem, and the admission of this is, of course, the admission 
of some sort of dualism. A view so monistic as to deny any kind 
of dualism between the mental and the physical would be an at- 
tempt to avoid rather than to solve the problem. Of attempts of 
this monistic sort I shall have something to say later on; here 
let me repeat that the proposed solutions of the problem are the 
three I have named, 

Of these by far the oldest is Interaction. It is the natural solu- 
tion, the naive solution, if you will, and it was this that presented 
itself to primitive man, as well as to Socrates and Plato. It has 
the advantage of being obvious, but it involves two difficulties. 
The first of these appeared much more important before the days 
of David Hume than it has since. In those somewhat naive times 
it was thought we knew so well what causation is and just how 
it works that we could be sure, prior to investigation, that two 
things so unlike as the psychical and the physical could not affect 
each other. Since Hume’s time we have become wiser and hum- 
bler ; and the ancient causal objection to Interaction has ceased in 
our day to be impressive. But the other objection to Interaction 
has, since the time of Galileo, steadily gained—I will not say 
logical force, but—prestige. This second difficulty of Interaction 
is the fact that it is incompatible with a complete carrying out of 
the naturalistic philosophy. There can be no doubt that the popu- 
lar weight of this objection is in our days very great. Its logical 
importance can best be weighed by a consideration of the two 
rival theories of the mind-body relation, both of which were de- 
vised with the specific purpose of fitting mind into a naturalistic 
scheme of reality. 

Though much younger than Interaction, Materialism is a very 
ancient doctrine. In our Western culture it goes back probably 
to Leucippus, and in India to the Carvakas, who antedated the 
3uddha. Under Hobbes, Lamettrie, and Holbach, it received a new 
lease of life which it enjoyed to the latter part of the Nineteenth 
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Century, when Parallelism, deriving from Spinoza, attracted many 
of the keener naturalists, some of whom wished to say just about 
what the materialists had said, but found in the Spinozistic for- 
mula a less blatant and more gentlemanly way of saying it; some 
of whom were unwilling to commit themselves to the formula 
because they saw so clearly its inherent difficulties. 

What these difficulties are I need only remind this audience. 
The materialistic doctrine always was, and still is, ambiguous; 
or it might be more exact to say that there are two different and 
mutually conflicting hypotheses as to the mind-body problem both 
of which go under the name Materialism. One of these doctrines 
in a sense denies the problem by denying the dualism on which it 
rests, and asserting the absolute identity of consciousness and its 
bodily correlate. The other doctrine recognizes the difference be- 
tween the two but asserts that all mental content and activity is 
completely determined by bodily conditions and processes and in its 
turn never determines or influences anything. The first of these 
formulations of Materialism—the identification of psychical with 
physical events—is completely armed against every attack, and 
can never be refuted. Not, however, because it is so obviously true 
but because it is so obviously false. It is impossible to do anything 
with a man who does not see that by the molecular activity of a 
group of brain-cells we mean something different from what we 
mean by the sensation of red or the idea of God. The man who 
does not see that must be left to the uncovenanted mercies of a 
kind Providence. To aver that my thought of the mind-body pro- 
blem is a certain nerve-process going on in my frontal lobe, or 
(as Paulsen humorously suggests) that the passion of love is 
“a righthanded spiral motion of the molecules of the brain”—to 
assert such things as these is merely to make noises in the air. 
We know what we mean by the experience of thought or of emo- 
tion, and we know what we mean by physical processes going on 
in the nerve-substance of the brain, and if we know anything at 
all we know that we mean different things by these two expres- 
sions. To object that in our ignorance of what goes on in the 
brain, it is possible that a nerve-process may turn out to be a 
thought, or vice versa, is completely to misunderstand the argu- 


ment. Our denial of the identity of these things is not based on 
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the vagueness of our knowledge but on the clarity of our mean- 
ings. If we know so little what we mean by a ‘nerve-process’ that 
it may turn out, for aught we can see, to be an emotion or a 
toothache, we have no business to use the term ‘nerve-process’ 
at all. A word to have a meaning must have a meaning of at 
least some definiteness ; and just to the extent that ‘nerve-process’ 
means anything it certainly does not mean conscious thought or 
emotion. Surely this much should be plain in a kindergarten. 

The second (and until recently more popular) form of Ma- 
terialism recognizes plainly that consciousness is not brain or 
brain-activity, but, as I have said, maintains that it is always caused 
by the brain, entirely determined in its nature by the brain, and 
in its turn never determines or influences anything, whether bodily 
activity or further mental content. This view is meaningful and 
involves no self-contradiction. It can, therefore, presumably never 
be completely refuted. The central and essential part of it, how- 
ever—the complete denial of all efficiency to consciousness—is 
so extraordinary and tremendous an assertion as to be, for most 
minds, very nearly incredible unless backed up by weighty rea- 
sons of either an a priori or an empirical nature. To suppose that 
never, in the history of the human race, has an emotion or an idea 
or a conscious purpose or impulse had any influence upon any 
one’s actions or speech or writing or further thought, is about 
the most astonishing assertion that one can conceive of outside 
of the logically contradictory, Upon such an hypothesis no ex- 
planation (unless it be divine creation and interference!) can be 
given for the origin and development of consciousness ; for if con- 
sciousnessness be entirely inefficient it is entirely useless and con- 
tributes nothing to the biological advantage of those individuals 
and species who happen to possess it. If thoughts are connected 
with each other only indirectly through the processes of matter and 
physical energy, it is difficult to see how there can be such a thing 
as logical necessity, or even the establishment of reasonable prob- 
ability. We should thus be compelled to think as we do, not be- 
cause one hypothesis is a more reasonable conclusion from the 
facts and premises than another, but because the physical laws that 
hold in the nervous system produce this hypothesis and not that. 
If this is the case it would seem to be impossible to show that Ma- 
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terialism is more reasonable or probable than Interaction or Paral- 
lelism; those who believe it, do so not because it is a rational 
conclusion from the facts, but because the physical laws grind 
out this particular consequence in their brains, just as they bring 
about the fall of the avalanche and the spray of the waterfall. 
Materialism would therefore seem to be one of those theories 
which are necessarily suicidal. And if, momentarily forgetting 
that reasoning is ruled out, we ask for the reasons or the evi- 
dence upon which this incredible theory rests, we are presented 
with no a priori considerations, but with facts that are quite as 
compatible with each of the rival theories as they are with Ma- 
terialism. 

It was considerations such as these that brought about, in 
the concluding decade of the last century, a rather lively exodus 
from the ranks of Materialism. Many of those who left it ac- 
cepted in its place Parallelism—a doctrine which preserves to 
Naturalism most of what it desires, yet seems to do justice to all 
the proper claims of mind. Parallelism in its simple form, how 
ever, satished no one, and, so far as I am aware, has never 
been seriously held. There is no use trying to persuade anyone 
even oneself—that sensations, will acts, emotions, meanings, rea- 
sonings, and the rest, run along absolutely parallel to certain defi- 
nite conformations of brain-activity, with never-broken concomi- 
tance, and that all this happens without any explanation. Such an 
extraordinary and infinite series of inexplicable coincidences is 
too much for even the most enthusiastic soul to take seriously. 
Hence parallelists have properly searched about for a possible ex- 
planation which should be loyal to the fundamental principle that 
there is no direct influence of either series upon the other, and yet 
should enable us to understand why the two always run absolutely 
parallel. Two such explanatory hypotheses have been devised. One 
of them suggests that mind and body are merely two aspects of a 
Tertium Quid, a Something-I-Know-Not-What: about which, in 
fact, nothing can be known save that it is neither physical nor 
mental. This monstrous hypothesis is so obviously no genuine hy- 
pothesis at all that it has few upholders today and we need spend 
no time over it. 

The other hypothesis sometimes used by the parallelist is a 
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combination of Parallelism with Panpsychism. The familiar sug- 
gestion that the inner nature of each material object may be a 
psychic center, and its physical qualities merely its appearance, that 
is, its effects upon the minds of observers, is applied specifically 
to the human body. Each part of it is said to be the appearance 
of an inner psychic center. This general doctrine gets application to 
the mind-body problem through the interpretation given to the 
personal consciousness. The inner psychic center of each part of 
the body save one (it is asserted) is no more directly known to 
us than is the center of any external physical object; but the 
psychic center of the cerebral cortex is the personal conscious- 
ness. Or, to put it from the other point of view, the appearance of 
the personal consciousness is the cerebral cortex. 

Thus a peculiar and most ingenious type of Parellelism is pro- 
posed. The psychic events of my mind are not, strictly speaking, 
parallel to the physical events of my brain; but (apparently 
through some sort of telepathy) they cause psychical events in 
your mind, or they might cause psychical events in your mind; 
and these actual or possible psychical events in your mind are of 
course your actual or potential percepts of my brain. And since 
the esse of all physical objects is percipi, these percepts of yours 
are what is known as my cerebral cortex. As a fact, of course— 
since I do not wear my brains upon my sleeve—no psychical events 
of the sort are ordinarily produced, Inasmuch, moreover, as my 
skull has never been trepanned, strictly speaking I have no actual 
brain and never have had one. I get on very well without one, how- 
ever, since I am a psychic center, and since my brain, if I had one, 
would be as inefficient and useless as on the materialistic doctrine 
my mind would be. Normal men and women never have brains 
at all, though a few attain them after they are dead, if post- 
mortem examinations are held. But though the brain is non- 
existent in nearly all cases, and quite inactive and inefficient when 
it does exist, this purely potential, inefficient, non-existent brain 
absolutely runs and dominates the mind and the behavior of 
all the lower centers of the body. 

Some may think this improbable. Fortunately there is a simple 
and final laboratory-test to which the supporters of the theory 
may appeal for its vindication. Since the cerebral cortex is, ac- 
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cording to the hypothesis we are now considering, the appearance 
of the personal consciousness, it is plain that it would wholly 


vanish if the personal consciousness should cease to exist. Now 
there is a situation in which everyone, I suppose, is agreed that 
the personal consciousness either ceases to exist or at any rate 
loses all connection with the brain: I refer, of course, to death. 
The parallelist theory may therefore be definitely tested by trepan- 
ning the skull of the dead man and looking for the cerebral 
cortex. Oddly enough, we shall find that it has not disappeared. 
Odd, I say, on the basis of Parallelism; for almost the only time 
when the cortex actually does come into existence (as an appear- 
ance in an observer’s mind) is the one time when, according to the 
theory, it should have ceased to be even a potentiality. 

For reasons such as these, I gather, the supporters of Natural- 
ism have, during recent years, felt considerably disillusioned over 
the claims of Parallelism, A few writers of psychology textbooks 
still pay lip-service to it in their Introductions. But this is done 
with no enthusiasm and no thoroughness, and it is usually plain 
that the reference to Parallelism is made chiefly as an easy de- 
vice for avoiding a difficult philosophical subject which the author, 
who is not interested in philosophy, would rather not discuss. A 
large number of psychologists have no theory on the relation of 
mind and body; have seemingly never been troubled by the funda- 
mentals of the problems ; and, with the delightful naiveté of a mind 
quite innocent of philosophy, make use, on successive pages, of 
mutually incompatible theories drawn, as the occasion prompts, 
from Interaction and from both forms of Materialism. For this 
happy class of psychologists Parallelism is far too self-conscious 
a theory. The earnest defenders of Naturalism today, instead of be- 
ing parallelists, as most of their predecessors were, seek a way out 
of the difficulties of the mind-body problem either by denying 
that there is any problem to get out of, or by returning to one of 
the materialistic solutions which a generation ago seemed mori- 
bund. 

The first group of thinkers just referred to insist that there 
is not and there never has been any real problem concerning 
the relation of mind and body to worry over; it was always 


a merely spurious problem, and the difficulties it tried to solve 
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were all of our own making, Prominent among those who take 
this view are some of the objective idealists, who seem to hold 
that epistemology can effectively destroy dualism and thereby the 
fundamental presupposition of the psycho-physical problem. Such 
a position seems to me so astonishing that I must believe it to 
be based upon an entire misconception of what the mind-body 
problem is. First of all, therefore, let us see what the problem 
is not. It is not the purely epistemological problem of the relation 
of consciousness to matter, or of subject to object. It may be 
true, as some idealists insist, that there is no object without a 
subject, or it may not be true. But the question of its truth is not 
the mind-body problem. It may be that esse est percipi or that 
esse est cogitari and it may not; but this question is not the mind- 
body problem. The problem is this: What is the relation between 
stimulus and sensation; or between brain-activity and conscious- 
ness? And also, What is the relation between my conscious will 
to act and the (physical) action of my body? It is probably the 
fault of Spinoza that so many of our idealists have failed to 
grasp the simple question here at issue: for he badly confused 
the external object of one’s thought with the bodily concomitant 
of thinking, and his influence has been as widespread as it has 
been unfortunate. Once it is really brought home to idealists as 
well as realists that the mind-body problem is not concerned with 
cognition and its object, but with the non-cognitive relation be- 
tween a psychical existent and a physical existent, it should at last 
be recognized even by them that, no matter how uninteresting 
the problem may be, it is at least real and natural. Under some 
interpretation or other, I suppose, even speculative idealists will 
admit that Shakespeare had, or may have had, a brain. Also that 
in some sense he had thoughts (or thought thoughts, or was 
thoughts). If so, it is difficult to see how anyone can seriously 
maintain that the question of the relation of his thoughts to his 
brain is purely arbitrary and artificial. 

One of the most recent and one of the ablest attempts to avoid 
the mind-body problem by means of an idealistic epistemology 
is that of Robert Blanché in his work La notion de fait psychique 
(Paris 1935). In a large part of his argument he seems to make 
the same mistake concerning the nature of the psycho-physical 
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problem that characterizes most of his school, viz., the substitu- 
tion of the relation between subject and object, or thought and the 
physical world in general, for the relation between particular 
experiences and particular activities of the body or of the cere- 
brum. He remedies this, however, before finishing his discussion, 
and tries seriously to face the problem, though his epistemology 
leads him to state it in a rather peculiar form. Dualism, having 
been banned from the mind-body relation, breaks out again within 
the body itself. For, as Blanché recognizes, my body is, on the 
one hand, a physical object among other physical objects, and 
it is also a unique link between my thought and the physical 
world ; it is peculiarly my own; in a sense it is even myself. It is 
absolutely determined by the laws and events of the physical 
world; at the same time it “submits to the direct influence of the 
mental” (53). The contrast between these two aspects is so great 
that it is almost as though I had two different bodies; and in- 
deed it would seem that I must have, so mutually contradictory 
are the aspects. Here is a new and fundamental dualism, which 
Blanché recognizes as real and unavoidable. What then is the 
relation between these two aspects of my body—or between these 
two bodies of mine? Blanché has no suggestion to make. “We 
shall not hide the fact”, he writes in conclusion, “that the con- 
ception of the individual body to which our analysis has led 
is purely negative, and that, far from solving for us the difh 
culty we face, it leads us into a fundamental obscurity” (339). 
The outcome of the book is thus, in fact, a recognition of the 
reality of the mind-body problem, verbally restated, but accom 
panied by no suggestion for its solution. The author has merely 
put his question in such a way as to show that it is still a burn- 
ing question, and at the same time to make all answering of it 
hopeless. A situation which surely will suggest to some of his 
readers that his difficulty is of his own making, and that there must 
be something questionable with an epistemology which neces- 
sarily issues in so utterly skeptical a conclusion. 

The objective idealists are not alone in their attempt to avoid 
the psycho-physical problem by epistemological considerations. If 
time permitted I should at this point deal with the positions of 


Professor Dewey and Professor Woodbridge; but time does not 
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permit. I can only say in passing that Professor Woodbridge’s view 
of mind does not, in my opinion, enable one really to avoid, but only 
to evade, the mind-body problem ; and that Professor Dewey’s posi- 
tion is a quite unstable mixture of Naturalism and Interaction. 
One of the most recent schools of Realism—commonly known as 
Objective Relativism—also seeks to avoid the problem, though, of 
course, by different methods. Like the objective idealists, this 
school points out that the problem in question presupposes a 
dualism between the bodily and the mental; and it believes this 
dualism can be avoided by asserting that whatever has physical 
qualities is physical. Since it adds to this the further assertion 
that every content of consciousness has physical qualities, the con- 
clusion is reached that everything is physical, and hence there 
can be no question of a relation between the physical and some- 
thing else. Two observations upon this very easy method of solv- 
ing an agelong problem by the mere use of an old word should 
be made. The first is this: that the renaming of percepts, judg- 
ments, emotions, and the rest, does not destroy nor change them 
nor do anything to throw light on the question how, under their 
new name, these ‘physical’ objects are related to the physical 
objects known as conditions and events in the nervous system. 
The other needed observation is this: that the basal and decisive 
reason for rejecting Subjective Idealism (and I understand the 
objective relativists would reject it) is to be found in the fact 
that human perception and experience need to be explained ; and 
that, if we cannot feel a lively faith in Berkeley’s very busy God 
or Royce’s Absolute, the hypothesis of existent physical objects 
which affect our sensibility is the simplest form of explanation. It 
must be noted, therefore, that the important thing about physical 
objects for the realist is, not that they possess ‘physical qualities’, 
but that they stand in causal relations to our experience. Once 
this important point is understood, it becomes impossible to equate 
the illusory rats of the generous imbiber with the real rats that 
actually gnaw holes and that have a place in the common space- 
time, on the simple ground that both kinds of rats have physical 
qualities, Whether you call psychical states psychical‘or physical, 
they differ in certain very important respects from what are 


commonly known as physical objects, and the relation between 
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these two kinds of ‘physical’ objects remains a very real question. 

Nor can I. feel that Logical Positivism—whether in Austria or 
in America—has been any more successful in its attempt to avoid 
this ancient problem. The method which it uses, as I understand 
it, is in general as follows. It starts with a pragmatic doctrine of 
meaning and maintains that only those propositions are meaning- 
ful which conceivably might be verified. Now since the subjective 
experiences of other minds, in the very nature of the case, could 
under no conceivable conditions be experienced by me, the asser- 
tion of their existence must be for me essentially meaningless. 
Or, to put it in another way, only that is meaningful which can 
be verified intrasubjectively. The minds of other people could 
never be my experience, nor could the purely subjective ever be- 
come a part of public or intrasubjective and scientific knowledge. 
Hence it means nothing to call them real. Human bodies, how- 
ever, and their behavior can be observed and their existence veri- 
fied by every human observer. It follows, therefore, that all we 
can ever mean by the mind of another is his body and its be- 
havior. As Carnap has most succinctly worded it: “Es gibt kein 
Fremdpsychisches ohne Leib.” In this manner the dualism of mind 
and body is avoided, behaviorism is justified, and the need of 
solving the mind-body problem evaded. 

There are several elements in this train of thought that seem 
to me exceedingly questionable. In the first place, the failure 
of Logical Positivism to distinguish meaning from knowledge is 
fundamentally misleading. It is certainly true that all scientific 
facts must be verifiable and that no assertion deserves the name 
knowledge unless it is in some sense demonstrable. But I can 
conceive of no reason for supposing that a belief or proposition 
must be capable of verification in order to have meaning. If all 
the terms of a proposition can find their cash value in my own 
experience, they still have meaning when I extend them by imagi- 
nation to the experience of others; for otherness itself finds its 
cash value within my own experience. To assert that unverifiable 
propositions are meaningless, in fact, flies in the face of what we 
all know. As Professor Lewis pointed out most persuasively in 


his Presidential Address of two years ago, “it is entirely meaning- 


ful to think of those inventions which no one has ever thought 
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of or those numbers which no one will ever count; we can even 
frame the concept of those concepts which no one will ever frame.” 
Indeed the very assertion of Logical Positivism we are discussing 
—namely that it is meaningless to assert the existence of other 
peoples’ subjective experiences—refutes itself, because we know 
what it means and what its terms mean. Unless the term “other 
peoples’ subjective experiences” meant something to us, the argu- 
ments of Logical Positivism concerning them would lose their 
point. Nobody really doubts that we know what we are talking 
about when we are discussing this question, 

To attempt to defend a behavioristic view of mind and thus 
to avoid the mind-body problem because of the alleged lack of 


, 


meaning in the concept of other peoples’ minds is therefore quite 
out of the question. We may be behaviorists, but we cannot be 
behaviorists on the grounds provided by Logical Positivism. 

If, moreover, the idea of other peoples’ qualia be meaningless, 
intrasubjective data become meaningless and for the same reason 
—they cannot be verified by me nor by anyone. All thought 
about them becomes “a life-long soliloquy”. With the disappear- 
ance of common data goes also all possibility of science. Nor will 
it help matters to distinguish between direct acquaintance with 
other men’s subjective qualia and the relational knowledge of 
their form, structure, and sequence. For if the existence of these 
qualia be meaningless, there can be no talk of their form, struc- 
ture, or sequence. The identity of physiological processes with 
subjective states, observed by introspection, is sometimes main- 
tained by this school on the basis of their isomorphism: our ob- 
servation of another’s nervous system may someday, it is hoped, 
enable us to tell what his thoughts and dreams and images and 
emotions are. But the very hope thus expressed, the very iso- 
morphism pointed out, is a recognition of the other man’s subjec- 
tive qualia and of the dualism in words denied. In brief, we are 
faced with the following dilemma: either the reality of subjec- 
tive qualia within the experience of other people is admitted or 
it is not. If it be admitted we have dualism and must recognize 
the mind-body problem, If the subjective experience of others 
be denied on the basis of Logical Positivism we have Solipsism. 

Professor Boring’s related, though notably different, view of 
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the question at issue is in no danger of turning into Solipsism. 
It is in fact doubtful whether he should be named in this con- 
nection as one who would seek to avoid or solve the mind-body 
problem; his interest being in the thesis that psychology need 
not bother with it, since the things that scientific psychology is 
interested in are conceptual constructs only. What the dualist 
means by the subjective seems to be readily admitted; but this 
purely subjective experience, in the nature of the case, cannot 
be shared and verified and hence is not a scientific object. The 
experience which the psychologist is interested in is derived from 
this “actual experience”, but in itself it is mediate and indirect, 
and consists of what the psychologist knows about “actual ex 
perience’. The relation between the logical constructs of psy- 
chology and those of physics and physiology is, therefore, not a 
relation between two different kinds of things. In line with this 
general point of view, and as a result of certain conclusions about 
introspection, Professor Boring considers “consciousness” as con 
sisting of relations between events in the nervous system, not 
as the “actual experience” which the individual lives through 
but cannot know in a scientific sense. One might dissent from 
Professor Boring’s use of terms, but such a disagreement would 
be only verbal. One might defend a different view of introspec- 
tion; one might even suggest that the more ‘scientific’ psychology 
becomes, the less recognizable are its descriptions of human na- 
ture and the less significant its conclusions. All this, however, 1s 
irrelevant to the questions with which we are here concerned. 
But if we have been right in our interpretation of Professor Bor- 
ing’s position, it should be clear that he has done nothing to solve 
or to avoid the real mind-body problem. 

Though both Logical Positivism and Professor Boring’s doc- 
trine have certain behavioristic aspects, in fundamental theory 
they differ notably from what is commonly known as Behavior- 
ism. For this latter school so far as it means to be purely methodo- 
logical I have a certain sympathy—though it is hard for me to see 
how in the long last it can confine itself strictly to method. By 
its very nature it would seem to be bound to the assertion that 
consciousness is entirely and always inefficient. So far as this 


is the case, Behaviorism as a method is plainly committed to 
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the epiphenomenalism we have already considered. The more 
theoretical and more extreme branch of the school which ex- 
plicitly identifies consciousness with the unconscious activities 
of muscles and glands is, with equal obviousness, a sub-case of 
that type of Materialism which asserts that mind is matter or 
matter in motion. As both of these forms of Materialism have 
been briefly considered already, I shall say nothing more of Be- 
haviorism in this place. It is not really an attempt to show that 
the mind-body problem can be avoided, but a positive and very 
ancient proposal for its solution. 

[ am not certain whether the Gestalt psychologists should be 
classed among those who believe they have discovered a new 
way of avoiding, or evading, our problem; but at any rate they 
often speak as if they felt so. They reject Materialism because of 
its error in making matter more important than mind, and be- 
cause meaning and significance, the spiritual and cultural values of 
mankind, are so real and fundamental that they cannot be ex- 
plained by the merely physical.? But, in the opinion of the Gestalt 
school, Vitalism and “Spiritualism” aré equally to be rejected.’ 
What we need, they tell us, is a way of envisaging the problem 
that shall retain all the scientific values of Materialism, yet find 
as firm a place as Vitalism and Spiritualism do for all the mental 
values, and at the same time avoid the difficulties of either a 
materialist, parallelist, or interactionist theory, This consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be wished, is promised us by Gestalt. 

This desirable way out of the mind-body problem is difficult 
to state. As presented by Koffka, in the most elaborate attempt 
yet made to expound the Gestalt view, it is so involved in figura- 
tive speech that to see exactly what is intended is not easy. But 
after one has, with many rereadings, translated “molar” and 
“molecular”, “behavioral”, and “geographical”, into what they ap- 
pear to mean, the position of the school seems to be something of 
this sort. Consciousness is recognized as real and is distinguished 
from the physical things that make up the “geographical” en- 
vironment, from the body as such, and from the unconscious 
activities of the body. The behaviorist psychologists are criticized 


* Koftka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology 12, 19-21. 
‘ : 
Ibid. 12 
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for their denial of consciousness and their refusal to make use of 
introspection. Nor are the body and its activities to be interpreted 
in any panpsychic or idealistic sense. But physiological activity is 
found to be not “molecular” but “molar”. The meaning of this 
expression is that we must regard physiology not analytically 
but synoptically: the whole determines the part rather than the 
reverse; the concept of the “field” must be substituted for that 
of separate pushes and pulls. Physiological processes “are not a 
sum or combination of independent local nerve processes, but 
nervous processes in extension such that each local process de- 
pends on all the other local processes within the molar distribu- 
tion’”’.* In this, physiology is not peculiar: “physics also is a molar 
science’’.® The concept of the field dominates all the physical as 
well as all the behavioral world. 

Further than this, there is a close relation between psychical 
and physiological processes—a fact to which Kohler and Koffka 
refer as “the principle of congruence or isomorphism”.® By this 
principle is intended the fact that many of the relations of space, 
time, intensity, found in conscious processes may be paralleled 
by similar relations within “the underlying processes” or “physio- 
logical fundamentals”. The general hypothesis of the Gestalt 
school is, in short, “that the concrete order of actual experi- 
ence is a true representation of the dynamic order of correspond- 
ing physiological processes”’.’ 

From these considerations what follows? Let us admit with 
the Gestalt school that physiology and physics are both “molar” 
and that physiological and conscious processes are “isomorphic” 
in the sense explained. What light do these hypotheses throw 
upon the mind-body problem? I cannot see that they throw any. 
The old question as to the relation between the two processes still 
stares us in the face. Both Parallelism and Epiphenomenalism 
have always insisted upon isomorphism, and there is in the con- 
cept nothing incompatible with interaction. To be sure, the “physio- 
logical fundamentals”, and “underlying processes”, or (as Koftka 
calls them) the physiological “correlates of consciousness”, are 

* Ibid. 59 * Ibid. 57. 


* Koffka, ibid. 62; Kohler, Gestalt Psy. 61. 
"Kohler 67. 
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not “purely physiological” because they “reveal themselves” in a 
“conscious aspect”. But do not the epiphenomenalists say the same? 
Merely to assert that physiological processes are “molar” and 
that they express this in conscious aspects is to say nothing at all 
concerning the questions raised by the mind-body problem and to 
do nothing to avoid that problem save by talking of something 
else. 

As a fact, Koffka does incidentally and inadvertently suggest 
a real solution to the problem. After having vehemently denied 
that his theory is purely physiological he adds the significant 
sentence: “True enough, this conscious side of the process does 
not enter into our causal explanations”. This tell-tale sentence 
was really inevitable: for, had it been left out, the writer would 
have been untrue to the entire aim and presupposition of the 
Gestalt School. This aim is to explain behavior, and the presup- 
position is that all behavior is ultimately explicable only in the 
physiological processes that underlie consciousness. “Direct ex- 
experience”, writes Kohler, “is not a ‘force’ interfering with the 
chain of physical causation”.® “In our ultimate explanations”, 
writes Koffka, “we can have but one universe of discourse, and 
it must be the one about which physics has taught us so much.”® 
Quotations might be multiplied from various Gestalt writers, 
but this is needless. The patent fact is that this school has no 
way of avoiding the mind-body problem, and that its solution is 
to be found in the regulation materialistic view, though “mit ein 
bischen andern Worten”’. What becomes of the promise to free 
the spiritual and cultural values from determination by the merely 
material, is too patent to need comment. 

One of the most recent and elaborate attempts to avoid any 
of the dualistic solutions of the mind-body problem is to be found 
in Professor Stout’s Gifford Lectures on Mind and Matter. The 
attempt seems to me entirely unsuccessful, As I view it, Professor 
Stout’s hypothesis draws what superficial persuasiveness it pos- 
sesses from a confusion between the object or referend of a per- 
ceptive or ratiocinative process, and the cerebral correlate of that 
process—a confusion which, as we have seen, both Spinoza and 
several of the objective idealists have shared. Professor Stout 


* Op. cit. 590 "Op. cit. 48. 
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would avoid the dualistic problem by postulating that our sensa 
are part of a world-continuum, which is also inclusive of physical 
objects. Physical objects and our sensa are thus continuous with 
each other, “of a piece with each other”. The distinction between 
them is based wholly upon the different ways in which they are 
known. Now it is plain, from a careful reading of the passage in 
which this argument appears, that the physical objects thus known 
by us and thus continuous with and “of a piece with” our sensa, 
are the physical objects of our perception, not the sections or 
activities of the brain and nervous system which are correlates 
of the sensa. The problem of the relation of these two, that iS, 
the real mind-body problem, has thus been simply omitted in 
the proposed solution. And although, doubtless, brains and their 
activities would, on Professor Stout’s hypothesis, also be parts 
of the world-continuum, the problem would still present itself 
for solution: What is the relation of these physical parts to those 
parts known as our conscious sensa? Even aside from this ap- 
parent misunderstanding of the problem, Professor Stout’s posi- 
tion seems to me quite unpersuasive. It is possible that conscious 
impulse is somehow an aspect of all physical activity even in the 
inorganic world, as Professor Stout and the panpsychists assert; 
but I see no good reason for believing it. It is even more difficult 
to accept Professor Stout’s view that sensa in some way logically 
imply body, and that our experience of ‘the embodied self” is an 
experience of sensa as aspects of the physical. It is very difficult 
for me even to conceive of this latter suggestion as meaningful ; 
and I certainly can find no reason whatever for believing it to 
be true. 

On an earlier page I pointed out that the majority of the 
thinkers who are unwilling to accept Interaction and unable to 
find comfort in Parallelism have tried one or another of the two 
obvious ways out of the difficulty. To the first of these ways— 
the attempt to avoid the mind-body problem altogether through 
some epistemological or monistic device—I have given as much 
consideration as the limits of this paper and of your long-suffer- 
ing patience will justify. The other way of facing the problem 
that is actually facing and not denying it—has been adopted by 


a considerable number of thinkers; it consists in a careful at- 
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tempt to resuscitate Materialism. It is interesting to note that 
most of these attempts have chosen that form of Materialism 
which identifies consciousness with brain or brain-activity. They 
have, that is, seen the futility of any doctrine that denies efficiency 
to consciousness, and have preferred the very daring task of 
finding an identity between what seem to be quite different and 
distinguishable things. Thus Durant Drake, who had formerly 
been a staunch defender of Idealistic Parallelism in its outright 
form, seems to have had much less confidence in it toward the 
close of his life, and in his latest work—his delightful Jnvitation 
to Philosophy—he mixes his Parallelism so inextricably with 
Materialism that it is hard to say where he should be classed. 
And the form of Materialism which he chooses is the assertion of 
the identity of mental activity with physical. The defense of Na- 
turalism is ably conducted, but a careful and analytic reading of 
his chapters on mind and body will show a frequent alternation 
from Materialism to Parallelism and back again, as occasion de- 
mands. It is only because he is—perhaps unconsciously—support- 
ing two mutually inconsistent hypotheses that he seems able to 
defend his position against the attacks of Interaction. 

“Human mental life is . . . a set of elaborate, integrated im- 
pression-reaction nervous processes.”’° This was Drake’s final 
position upon the mind-body problem—a position in no significant 
way different from that of Hobbes. Mr. Russell’s identification 
of our ideas with the insides of our brains is even more obviously 
a repetition of Hobbes’ view. A more recent writer proposes that 
“the mind is simply a wave-system of the brain as a whole”. An- 
other says “thought is a flow of particles through the cortex” 
Assertions of this sort, identifying consciousness with the brain 
or its activity, are increasingly common today. I cannot see that 
their modernity, or any discoveries of the last three hundred years, 
make them any more meaningful than they were in Hobbes’ time; 
to me they are just as far as ever from making sense. I cannot 
conceive of a statement more obviously false than the assertion 
that thought ts a flow of particles, I cannot imagine an intelligent 
discussion with a man who may at any moment thus change the 


meaning of his terms. For one who plays fast and loose with 


“Invitation to Philosophy 388. 
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words in so omnipotent a fashion, all things would seem to be 
possible. If my experience of this white paper with inkmarks 
upon it, or my thought of the philosophic problem before us, may 
identically be a “flow of particles’, then the flow of particles can 
perfectly well turn out to be a mountain in South Africa, and 
the mountain may be a new book by Bertrand Russell, or the 
beauty of a painting of El Greco, Consider what would happen 
in History or in Mathematics if our colleagues in those fields 
for a moment permitted so outrageous a use of terms. The assas- 
sination of Julius Caesar might “be” the price of cotton in 1861, 
and a right-angled triangle might “be” 47 to the ninth power. 
In a society where such misuse of language was indulged in, not 
only philosophical and scientific discussion, but ordinary conversa- 
tion would be impossible. For the very first of the Aristotelian 
Laws of Thought—the Law of Identity—is violated by it. As 
Aristotle says, “not to have one meaning is to have no meaning” ; 
and a man who does not see this, in the opinion of the Founder 
of Logic, “is seen already to be no better than a vegetable”. Surely 
it is a disgrace to Philosophy that more than 2300 years after the 
death of Socrates it should still be necessary to labor this point. 

Not all the defenders of Materialism in our day, however, 
are guilty of so outrageous a use of terms. For some of them | 
have great respect and admiration. As there is no time this eve- 
ning for a résumé of all the recent restatements of Materialism, 
I shall confine my remarks to the one that seems to me the best 
and most nearly persuasive—that of Professor Sellars in the 
sixteenth chapter of his Philosophy of Physical Realism. There is 
one and only one physical object, according to Sellars, of which we 
are able to know not merely the structure and process, but also 
the inner quality: this object is what he calls the brain-mind. Its 
inner quality is consciousness. Consciousness is thus a quality of 
the brain. It is as completely identical with the cerebrum as are 
the physical qualities of that organ. We may say that the brain 
is painful, is joyful, ts hesitant, in the same sense in which we 
may say that it is of a certain shape, size, and chemical constitu- 
tion. If it be objected that there is a manifest repugnancy (as 
Berkeley would put it) in asserting that a given brain-state 1s 
painful, Professor Sellars, as I understand him, would reply that 
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the seeming contradiction is no greater, nor of a different nature, 
that the verbal contradiction involved in the unobjectionable state- 
ment that a given round object is red. 

Everyone, I think, must admire the judicial frankness of Pro- 
fessor Sellars’ treatment of this difficult problem and the ingenuity 
and subtlety of his suggestions. But further analysis is here de- 
sirable. The hypothesis that consciousness is a quality of the brain 
is tied up with the uncertainties and ambiguities that commonly 
attend an assertion of identity. The assertion, for example, that 
a given round object is red will, in the first place, be open to 
different interpretations according as we hold secondary quali- 
ties to be subjective or objective. As Professor Sellars believes 
these to be entirely subjective, let us first consider the meaning of 
our red circle on that basis. Two meanings may be given to the as- 
sertion and only two. By asserting that a circular object is red 
we may mean either that an object which is circular produces in 
us a red experience or sensum; or that a given object (shape 
not specified) produces in us both the experience of circularity 
and that of redness. Let us now revert to Professor Sellars’ as- 
sertion of identity between the brain and the quality of painful- 
ness. Plainly this may mean either that the brain is a substance 
and produces in us a painful sensum; or that a given object 
called brain produces in us both visual and tactual and also pain- 
ful sensations, In either case we presuppose a sentient self to 
have the sensations ; or, if we prefer the wording, we presuppose a 
stream of consciousness which is affected by the brain. In neither 
case, so far as I can see, have we done anything to avoid, solve, 
or throw light upon, the mind-body problem. We should, indeed, 
be attempting to solve the problem should we say that the essence 
painfulness is the essence brain-structure and motion of particles; 
but Professor Sellars is far too clearsighted to commit himself 
to anything so manifestly absurd. 

The other view of secondary qualities is of course conceivable ; 
and, though Professor Sellars rejects it, we may well consider its 
bearing upon our problem. If these qualities be objective, the 
brain doubtless possesses them as well as primary qualities: it is, 
in that case, soft, warm, grey, etc., etc. But does this really throw 
light upon our problem? Are the various characteristics of con- 
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sciousness—emotion, awareness of meaning, adoption of purpose, 
strenuous effort, reasoning—are these physical properties? Are 
they properly to be classed under the same category as color, 
taste, softness? 

It seems to me that they are not. A secondary physical property 
is one thing; the awareness of that quality seems to me to belong 
in a quite different category. I can understand that grey might 
be one of the brain’s qualities, whether seen or unseen; but the 
assertion that awareness of grey is one of the brain’s qualities 
would be to me a meaningless statement, unless interpreted in 
the sense that the brain somehow produces the awareness of grey. 
It is conceivable that there is something essentially queer about 
the structure of my brain-mind, something which makes me con- 
stitutionally incapable of putting meaning into the asserted iden- 
tity, something which compels me to believe that certain acts 
and states such as thinking, believing, feeling, striving, are psychi- 
cal and not physical. In the long last, I suppose, for each of us, 
the crux of the mind-body problem comes down to the question: 
do I or do I not mean by thinking and feeling and willing any- 
thing which can qualify a physical object in the way in which 
primary and perhaps secondary qualities qualify it? 

If, in the attempt to make the materialistic view less paradoxical 
and more persuasive, it be said that it is not the brain as a 
physical object, but the brain-mind, a newly-realized whole, that 
thinks and feels, in addition to possessing shape and size, then 
I can only say that this solution seems to me purely verbal, and 
that within this newly-conceived totality, the question of the rela- 
tion between its mental and its physical parts or aspects or quali- 
ties will break out afresh, and we shall once more have upon our 
hands the old psycho-physical problem. Some of us are a trifle 
suspicious of this new term “brain-mind”’. It seems to be a word 
to conjure with; and some of us wonder if it be not a royal road 
to missing the point. In other words, it seems to me and to many 
others, that the recent attempts to resuscitate Materialism have 
run upon the same essential difficulty that made the old Material- 
ism so hard to accept: the difficulty, namely, that we do not mean 
by consciousness what we mean by matter or by any of the quali- 


ties of matter. 
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After all I have said of a negative and critical sort, none of 
you will have any curiosity as to my own more positive opinion 
on the psycho-physical problem. You will not be curious because 
you must already know. Since I regard the problem as unavoid- 
able, and since I cannot accept either the parallelist or the ma- 
terialist solution, it is plain that I must adhere to some form of 
Interaction. And indeed I do. But I am convinced that we can- 
not stop with mere interaction between psychic states and physical 
states or entities; psychic states as such—a mere stream of in- 
active sensa, thoughts, and feelings—have not enough being and 
spontaneity of their own to account for the facts of human life. 
The evidence for Interaction drives me on to the acceptance of a 
real and active self. Epistemological considerations of a decisive 
sort point, in my opinion, to the same conclusion. Obviously it is 
out of the question, at this time in the evening, to go into a de- 
tailed consideration of the somewhat subtle questions which such 
a position naturally raises, It involves the conception of a de- 
cidedly complex universe in which there are different kinds of 
laws, a world which is full of a number of things, and in which 
everything is not like everything else. I can only say that to 
my thinking, the concept of such a complex world in which there 
are both physical and psychical realities, and which includes among 
its entities active and substantial selves which have become “or- 
ganic to” their bodies, offers the only way out of the difficulties 
that we have been considering this evening—the only way of 
thinking about these matters which is meaningful and self-con- 
sistent, the only hypothesis that will fit in with all the facts and 
enable us to make sense of history, morality, and human life. 

The mind-body problem has been discussed for two or three 
thousand years. It seems perennial. What is the reason for this? 
Why does it never get settled? Let me suggest a possible reply. 
Very briefly it is this. The problem has really one right answer, 
one answer which can justify itself in both a priori and a posteriori 
fashion. But this answer is fundamentally incompatible with the 
preconceived theory of Naturalism which has subtly dominated 
the thoughts of a large number of thinkers as an intellectual de- 
sideratum ever since the Renaissance. Its appeal as a final and 
monistic solution to all our problems is very strong. We should 
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like to get our questions answered by a single universal formula 
if we only could. Hence the will to believe in the efficacy of a 
naturalistic formula, We all, I am sure, have at times felt the 
appeal of such a simple and complete solution. The answer is so 
beautifully easy that we are loath to admit the complexity of our 
world. We should like it to be, in principle, as transparent as mathe- 
matics, We want it all alike, both in structure and in law, even 
if the facts on the one hand and the demands of our moral nature 
on the other point in a different direction. Particularly our col 
leagues in the field of psychology have heard the siren voice of 
Sweet Simplicity. Naturally they desire their subject to be streng 
wissenschaftlich; and to make it so they have been willing to 
pay the price of either denying the existence of consciousness or 
making it entirely inefficient. A few of them seem to have com- 
forted themselves by adopting something like the Mediaeval doc- 
trine of the Two Truths. Interaction and the reality and efficiency 
of spiritual activity, they have told themselves, might be false 
in psychology and true in philosophy. So they have comforted 
their intellectual consciences. But such comfort is poor comfort, 
for they as well as we really know that no such compromise is 
possible. 

The psychologists are by no means the only ones who have ac- 
cepted Naturalism not because of reason but in spite of reason. 
Such at any rate is my feeling. The call of a popular monistic 
formula that offers to be of universal application has so strong 
a social backing that no one can fail to hear it. But before we 
accept it we should search seriously our consciences and ask our- 
selves whether the desire to reject Interaction willy nilly, so 
prevalent in our days, be not really due to a socially approved 
taste and to the wish to defend a preconceived faith, rather than 
to any compulsory reasons or to a cold review of all the relevant 
considerations. 

JAMES Bissett PRATT 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 1935 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF OFFICERS 
American Council of Learned Societies 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the Council was held in Boston, Febru- 
ary I and 2, 1935, in the House of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The eleventh annual conference of the secretaries of the Con- 
stituent Societies convened on January 31. The Association was repre- 
sented by one delegate, Sterling P. Lamprecht, and by the Secretary of 
the Board of Officers who served as alternate in the absence of F. J. E. 
Woodbridge. Among the acts of the Council the following are of especial 
interest to the members of the Philosophical Association: it was voted 
to set apart $2750.00 to assist in the preparation and publication of Studies 
in Primitivism by A. O. Lovejoy and associates at the Johns Hopkins 
University; $5000.00 to Edward Sapir and associates at Yale University 
for preparation of a Descriptive Grammar of English; and $1000.00 toward 
the cost of publication of John Wild’s George Berkeley. The Constituent 
Societies were reminded of the available Rotograph service by which 
rare or unusual documents can be made available to members for research. 
Inquiries should be directed to our publication committee. 


Committees 


Bibliography 

Emerson Buchanan reported to the committee as follows: 

“Ultimately we expect to have entries for 100,000 works on philosophy. 
Of these, about 30,000 have been collected and about 9,000 classified. Since 
two or more cards have to be typed for each book or article, I might 
add that we shall ultimately require about 200,000 cards, and that of 
these we have now about 43,000, and have checked about 10,000 for accuracy 
of information 

“I expect that by next June we shall have cards for about 70,000 works, 
and that by December, 1936, we shall have one card for each of the 
100,000 works, and a second card for each of the articles; and that almost 
all the works will have been classified. During the first half of 1937 we 
shall check all the cards for books and make a second card for each. We 
expect, therefore, to be ready for the press by June, 1937. 

“Below is a more detailed statement of the work done: 

“Two cards have been written for each of 6,000 articles, t.e. 12,000 
cards. Of these, the cards for 5,000 articles, t.e. 10,000 cards, have been 
checked against the articles themselves, and the articles have been read 
and classified. 

“We have cards for about 24,000 books. Of these, about 7,000 are 
Library of Congress cards and have a duplicate. We have then, about 
31,000 book-cards. Of these, none have been checked. About 4,000 of the 
books have been classified 
“For the first year and a half the cards were written by hand. Now they 
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are typed, and hence done more rapidly. During the first two years, 
moreover, we had very little clerical assistance. This year we have an 


assistant paid from the funds to work 15 hours a week, and assistance 


from the National Youth Administration amounting to 114 hours a month 
For the Committee, 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman 


Employment 


The work of the committee for the current year has been devoted en 
tirely to the preparation of a symposium on the Place and Importance of 


Philosophy in Education. Contributions to the proposed symposium were 


ceived from seventeen persons. Its publication, however, was dependent 


on approval by the Board of Officers. This approval was withheld by 
vote of the Board 
For the Committee, 


M. T. McCrure, Chairman 
International Congress of Philosophy 
A committee has been appointed to coéperate with the Ninth International 
Congress of Philosophy to be held in Paris from August I to 6, 1937. No 


ther report is made at this time. 


The following report from Gregory D. Walcott, the General Editor of 
the Source Books in the History of the Sciences, has been received by 
ie Committe 
“In April, 1935, the Source Book in Physics by Professor W. F. Magi 
f Princeton University came from the press and already approximately 
800 copies have been sold. The manuscript for the Source Book in Geology 
is being typed for the last time and will be in the hands of the publishers 
at an early date. The special editors of the remaining volumes have all 
reported progress for their respective tasks, but which will be the fifth 
on the market and when cannot be predicted at present.” 

Two applications were received during the year for grants in aid of 
publication offered by the American Council of Learned Societies. On 
of these, by Professor John Wild of Harvard, for aid in publishing a 
work on Berkeley, was approved by the Committee, and publication 
the book is going forward under a grant by the Council 

No applications for aid in the duplication of rare manuscripts, sucl 
as appeared to come within the scope of this service offered by the 


Council, have as yet been received 


E. A. Burtt, Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Year ended December 31, 1935 
American Philosophical Association 
H. G. Townsend, Secretary 
Eugene, Oregon 
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DEAR SIR: 

Pursuant to your instructions I have examined the accounts and records 
of the American Philosophical Association for the year ended December 
31, 1935, and submit herewith statements of cash receipts and disburse- 
ments of the several funds for the year ended that date. 

Bank balances were verified by correspondence with depository banks. 
Receipts and disbursements were verified by examination of receipted 
bills or cancelled checks. All the information required was furnished. 

I certify that the following statements of cash receipts and disbursements 
of the General Treasury Revolving Fund for Publication, Fund for the 
Eighth International Congress and the Bibliography Fund of the American 
Philosophical Association are, in my opinion, correct. 

Respectfully submitted, 
O. K. Burret, 
Certified Public Accountant 


Fund for 
Revolving Inter- 
Fund for national Biblio- 
General Publi- Congressof graphy 
Treasury cation Philosophy Fund 


Balances, December 31, 1934. $390.26 $09,143.76 $149.07 $ 99.90 
Receipts : 

Eastern Division .. 260.19 

Western Division 107.10 

Pacific Division . 50.40 

Expense Refunds and 

Miscellaneous .. 6 58 

Royalties (McGraw Hill Co.) 357.40 

Interest on Bank Deposit.... 150.86 3.53 

Sale of Volumes and Proceedings. 1.00 9.50 

Received from A.C.L.S....... = 300.00 
Total ... $815.53 $0,652.02 $162.10 $ 399.90 


Disbursements : 
Andee SPOS oicei $ 25.00 
Audit 1934 ... : 10.00 
Printing and Binding Vol. VIII, 
Philosophical Review, 675 copies 163.14 
Philosophical Review, Republica- 


tion of Proceedings............. 75.90 
Telephone and Telegraph. 10.26 
Stenographic and Clerical 11.75 
Postage, Express and Stationery... 26.34 


Repayment to Author of Royalties 
received in excess of cost, 
Source Book in Mathematics.... 107.46 
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Complimentary copies to contribu- 


tors, Source Book in Physics.... 65.67 
Examination copies, Source Book 

Di ccvekédenseeesteveudn 7.83 
I ai idee eae mame wedens .30 


Council on Research in the Hu- 
manities of Columbia University, 


Philosophical Bibliography ..... 399.90 
Total Disbursements ............... $322.48 $ 181.26 $...... $ 3099.90 


Balances, December 31, 1935........ $493.05 $0,470.76 $162.10 §$......... 


RECAPITULATION OF FUNDS 


General Treasury (United States National Bank of Portland, 


PE DED ccavatesestpenssiviccssacia whivniaekauae $ 493.05 
Revolving Fund for Publication (First National Bank of Port- 

CED ccc ccicaGheeewesseeene Kaebaedauwes cae ames 9,470.76 
Fund for International Congress of Philosophy (First Na- 

omni Bank OF Rummel, CPCRON) 0c cc ccccccccceccccsccscscess 162.10 
Se Se ska c dart cee Gud kcenbe Keedeederdmwneserncan $10,125.91 


The following members of the Carus Lecture Committee were elected 
by vote of the Board of Officers: G. P. Adams, G. W. Cunningham and 
C. J. Ducasse. 

During the year the Chairman designated Morris R. Cohen and H. B. 
Smith to represent the Association at the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science held in Philadelphia April 5 and 
6, 1935. He also has made the following committee appointments: 

International Congress of Philosophy: B. A. G. Fuller, A. O. Lovejoy, 
Glenn Morrow, A. E. Murphy, W. H. Sheldon, C. B. Vibbert, H. G. Town- 
send and W. P. Montague, Chairman. 

Publication: Richard McKeon and G. S. Brett 

For the Board of Officers, 
H. G. TowNsenp, Secretary 


WESTERN DIVISION 

President: E. T. Mitchell. 

Vice-President: D. S. Robinson. 

Secretary-Treasurer: A. C. Benjamin 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Herbert Martin, 
C. D. W. Hildebrand, G. R. Morrow, Charles M. Perry 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Western Division was held at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, on May 2, 3, and 4, 1935 

The following program was presented: 
Harris and the St. Louis Movement in Philosophy......Charles M. Perry 
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Harris and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy............ E. L. Schaub 

8 et er eer K. F. Leidecker 

Addresses by President W. L. Bryan of Indiana University and Professor 
G. R. Dodson of Washington University. 

Symposium: Logical Analysis vs. Metaphysics. 


OT. DOOt SOOO... occssenvecetucsteauccedbeuns Herbert Feigl 
EAMICRL AMRIEG Gn BIOINBRTONES. «o.oo ccd cccccecsovcsssons D. F. Swenson 
Philosophy of Science and Science of Philosophy............ C. W. Morris 
EE Bg SR er err Charles Hartshorne 
Toward Understanding and Milesians................e+05: P. R. Anderson 
Realism of Bosanquet and Watson...............eceeeeees L. P. Chambers 
ay Pe ere ree ret ye ey D. W. Gotshalk 
The Problem of Historical or Cultural Reality in Contemporary 

EEE ccc wwieainn cba kien dk en eke kat ane eee me we aneate Bonno Tapper 
Truth and the Interest-Theory of Value..................0. M. H. Moore 
Modern Physics and the Law of Identity..................0-- O. L. Reiser 
CA DN cin ix nt ce eKe AKER EES en bia eeeeeneenl V. C. Aldrich 
Presidential Address: The Tragic Realm of Truth............ T. V. Smith 
Symposium: The Crisis of Liberalism. 
I TONE EOIN. han vkscuccatennddceadbetaneewen J. L. Hudson 
ee ee CIC OF Rano. o se cavcacddecesnnwaeanwns E. Jordan 
When Philosophers Are Kites... .ccccccccscscesscccceus Herbert Martin 
Serer Se Se Te Gav kins cc cvcvcesssdunesscenvbans G. R. Morrow 


The minutes of the preceding meeting were corrected as follows: 
Proceedings, page 162, line 16, for the words “this arrangement”, sub- 
stitute the words “the Bibliography”; page 163, line 6, for the words 
“Philosophical Index’, substitute the word “Bibliography”. 

The Executive Committee recommended that the Western Division meet 
at lowa City in 1936. Recommendation adopted. 

The Executive Committee recommended the expenditure of seventy-five 
dollars ($75.00), to be paid to the Open Court Publishing Company for the 
printing and distribution of such copies of the proposed volume on W. T. 
Harris as the fund will permit. Such copies will be furnished at wholesale 
prices. The cost of distribution is to be borne by the Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, and the mailing list, to be furnished by the Association, 
will consist of such libraries in this country and abroad as would not 
reasonably be expected to buy them. Recommendation adopted. 

The Executive Committee recommended the following candidates for 
admission to membership: E. W. Balduf, M. S. Everett, P. S. Goertz, H. P. 
Jordan, W. A. R. Leys, B. E. Meland, W. A. Mulherin, C. P. Osborne. 
Recommendation adopted. 

Professor Robinson reported briefly for the Committee on Bibliography. 

Professor Robinson reported for the Committee on Harris, outlining the 
proposal to publish the papers on Harris, and requesting the continuation 
of the committee for the completion of this task. Report adopted. 

On motion by Professor Schaub, the Secretary was to be authorized to 
present two proposals to Professor Vibbert with reference to the publica- 
tion of the presidential address, the presentation of which was made im- 
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possible by illness. The address either should be included in the Proceedings 
and Addresses for 1935, along with the address of the vice-president, or 
should be included in the Proceedings and Addresses for 1936, along with 
the presidential address of that year. In the latter case Professor Vibbert 
should be invited to give the address at the Annual Smoker in 1936 
Motion adopted. 

On motion by Professor Schaub, the Secretary was authorized to 
write a letter of congratulation to Professor Leighton on the completion 
f twenty-five years as teacher and head of the department of philosophy 
at Ohio State University. This letter was to be sent to Professor A, R 
Chandler, with instructions to have it read on the occasion of the banquet in 
henor of Professor Leighton on May 11th. Motion adopted 

Professor Morris made a brief announcement with reference to the 
Congress on the Unity of the Sciences, to be held in Paris, September 
15-23, 1935. 

On motion by Professor Avey a vote of thanks was extended to Washing- 
ton University for its hospitality and for the excellent arrangements for 


the meeting. 


The following report of the treasurer was adopted 
Receipts 
Balance, on hand April 26, 1934 $467.45 
ere re -P 289.81 
Interest .. 63 
$757.89 
Disbursements 
A.P.A. Treasury 
Membership @ 25c. . $42.75 
Proceedings ...... . 68.25 
110.00 
Indiana Meeting .. 14.74 
Stationery and supplies 23.95 
Postage, bank charges, express ; 30.33 
Stenographic services ... 17.58 
Programs . 14.03 
$217.63 
Balance, May 3, 1935.. .. 540.26 
$757.80 


A. C. BENJAMIN, Secretary 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


President: Edgar S. Brightman. 

Vice-President: George H. Sabine. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Arthur E. Murphy. 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and R. M. Blake (1936), 
Percy Hughes (1936), Katherine E. Gilbert (1937), D. W. Prall (1937), 
Raphael Demos (1938), Horace L. Friess (1938), James Bissett Pratt ex 
officio for one year. 

The _ y-fifth annual meeting was held at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland, December 29-31, 1935. The following program 
was presente d: 

Pareto and the Temperamental Interpretation of History.... cmeoee 
readies Harold A. Larrabee 


Phil: SO she y of Life and Philoscohey « of sBistocy. ~ .Richard Kroner 
ath Ot SG vn ccakncenvicvinsneneeates aun Stestiag P. Lamprecht 
What is a Class? .. i ..Owen N. Hillman 
Are Some Propositions Neither True Nor False?.......Charles A. Baylis 
Propositions About Space-Time....... btenceebeee anon A. Ushenko 
Symposium: Implications for I thilosophy | of the Theory of Probability.. 
a a i gla aat Morris R. Cohen, F. S. C. Northrop, William Savery 
Symposium: The Philosophy of Plato 
Pre? NE EO Be sc osewi necks ceseas ue eeenkeeaeens Irwin Edman 
Philosophical Method According to , Republic OE Fac occccccnwen 
Ey ee pe nN er ep Ss Richard Robinson 
The P biloseshic: al Economy of the Theory of Ideas....Harold Cherniss 
Plato’ s Idea of the Good........ ee ...Raphael Demos 


Presidentia! Address: The Present Status of F the Mind- Body Problem.. 
er ee F James B. Pratt 


The Concept of Cause in History. ......James Burnham 
Testability and Meaning......... Pa R. Carnap 
An Examination of Logical Positivism. . ........-Arthur O. Lovejoy 


The business meeting was held on Tuesday, December 31, at 12:45 p.m., 
President Pratt presiding. The minutes of the thirty-fourth annual meeting 


were approved as printed 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts 
Balance brought forward. , . .$2,487.92 
Membership dues ..... - 735-10 
terest 26.6: ; 40.13 
Total . $3,263.15 
Expenditures 
i SU os caxnereneesvawss lavenemeerenes $ 103.25 
Printing of Annual Report. : 156.94 
Expenses of Annual Meeting ; - 69.09 


Printing, mailing of abstracts er 18.00 
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Printing, mailing of announcements, programs, etc.... 39.00 
NIE PORN, i da on pak ods cau new Ki ; 27.00 
PE apuumc siden ccna wate deduuadees sth ns esncewtadsesans 413.28 
eS EIS och ccna cnehanauseeduan twadeadeauddnke $2,849.87 


Audited and found correct: RALPH M. BLAKE 
CorRNELIUS KrRusSé 
Auditors 


The present status of the employment service maintained by the Division 
and that of the’national committee on opportunities for employment in 
philosophy were discussed. It was voted, on recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee, that the Secretary communicate to the appropriate officers 
of the American Association of University Professors the conviction of 
this Division that University appointments are a matter of public interest 
and should be so managed that all qualified candidates have an opportunity 
to apply for available positions. 

It was reported that a sum of from $700 to $800, in addition to what the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Humanities Council of 
Columbia University could be depended on to supply, would be required to 
complete the work planned for the year on the Bibliography of Philosophy. 
It was voted that the Treasurer be instructed to pay out of the funds of the 
Division a pro rata share of such residual cost for this work, provided 
that the other Divisions of the Association take similar action 

The amendment to Article II, Sec. 3, of the constitution of the Divisior 
proposed at the last regular business meeting, was adopted : To add the words 
“Active members of thirty years’ good and regular standing, who are no 
longer actively engaged in teaching, are automatically relieved of further 
payment of dues”. The Secretary announced that he had been authorized 
by the executive committee to interpret “teaching” in this connection as 
“full-time academic work”. 

Professor Lovejoy proposed a constitutional amendment substituting for 
the present provision for nomination of officers (Article III, Sec. 3) the 
following: “The President shall each year appoint a committee to nominate 
officers for the succeeding year.” Under the rules, this proposal will be 
voted on at the next annual business meeting 

The nominating committee (A. O. Lovejoy, chairman, H. B. Alexander, 
and R. B. Perry) presented the following nominees: for President, Edgai 
S. Brightman; for Vice-President, George H. Sabine; for Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Arthur E. Murphy; for new members of the Executive Committee 
for three years, Raphael Demos and Horace L. Friess. All were unani- 


ig 
ix 


mously elected. 

A memorial minute for A. C. Armstrong was read by Cornelius Krusé 
and one for James Haughton Woods by W. E. Hocking. Memorials pre- 
pared for James Mackaye, by W. K. Wright, and for E. Hershey Sneath, 
by D. C. Macintosh, were read by the Secretary. It was voted that all 
these be printed in the Annual Proceedings, at the expense of the Division, 
and they are accordingly included here. 
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In the death of Professor Andrew Campbell Armstrong, which 
occurred on February 22, 1935, the Philosophical Association lost one 
of its founding members and former presidents (1915) who from its 
inception until his end, devoted himself wholeheartedly with quiet but 
persistent zeal to the furtherance of the interests and usefulness of 
the Association both here and abroad. 

selieving as he did that it was an important part of the mission of 
philosophy to “deepen the sense of solidarity” among philosophers of 
all races and countries, he spent over a period of thirty years a large 
share of his time and energy in furthering the contacts of this Asso- 
ciation with similar organizations abroad. As early as 1904 he was 
chairman of the section of metaphysics at the brilliant International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences held in St. Louis. From 1916 until 1927 
he was chairman of the Association’s committee on International Co- 
operation. Through his sensitive tact, infinite patience, and ambas- 
sadorial skill, he helped substantially in rebuilding after the war many 
of the bridges to intellectual international codperation which the war 
had rudely shattered. In recognition of his distinguished services he 
was honored with the Honorary Secretaryship of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of Philosophy. As a member of the Permanent 
International Committee and continuing Honorary Secretary of the 
American committee since 1926, his experienced judgment and tact 
were again of great usefulness in the planning of the two subsequent 
international congresses. 

As a worker in the field of philosophy his primary interest was in 
the historical approach to its problems, as was evidenced in his trans- 
lation (1893) and later contributions to Richard Falckenberg’s History 
of Modern Philosophy, in his authorship of Transitional Eras in 
Thought (1904), and in his contributions on historical subjects in 
philosophical journals. Historical studies, however, were not ends in 
themselves for him, but became primarily means of orientation in the 
turbulence of modern life. They imparted to him an enviable serenity 
and a poise in emancipating him from the tyranny of the past as well as 
from the sometimes too strident present. 

To all those who had the privil -ge of knowing Professor Armstrong 
his distinguished personality with its innate courtesy, its devotion to 
the life of reason, and its clear-eyed idealism, remains a precious 
memory of what a life devoted to philosophy may mean. (Cornelius F. 


Krusé) 


James Haughton Woods was a man of unusual range in his inter- 
ests and of unusual erudition. At the time of his death in Tokyo, in 
January of this year, he was engaged in the study of certain rare 
manuscripts in Tendai Buddhism which had been left to his care by 
his friend, William S. Bigelow. He left almost ready for publication 
a translation of the Visuddhi-magga, an important Sinhalese source 
for southern Buddhism. He had some knowledge of at least fifteen 
languages, chiefly tools for the pursuit of his enquiries into Oriental 
philosophy, especially in the baffling region of the early transforma- 
tions of the northern Buddhism into the forms which it assumed in 
Tibet and China. He spent two years in India, and visited China and 
Japan in 1929 in the interest both of perfecting his knowledge of the 
languages and of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, of which he was a 
trustee. 

These activities in Oriental research all grew naturally from an 
early devotion to Greek philosophy, where numerous hints of connection 
with Indian thought excited his interest. He had been a student of 
theology, history and philosophy; had taken his first degree in 
philosophy at Harvard (’87) and his doctorate at Strassburg in 1896 
under Windelband, writing a thesis on Erkenntnistheorte und Causa- 
litat; had continued his graduate studies at Harvard, working with 
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Lanman in Sanscrit; and had become an instructor at Harvard in 
anthropology and philosophy; when in 1902 he resolved to specialize 
in Indian philosophy, and began studies with Deussen at Kiel which 
determined the line of his subsequent researches. All his publications 
thereafter were in this field, the main ones thus far appearing being 
The Yoga System of Patanjali, a translation of the Mant-Prabhd, and 
an edition for the Pali Text Society of a part of the Papajicasidani, a 
commentary on the Majjima Nikaya. 

Woods served Harvard as instructor and professor in the department 
of philosophy from 1903 to 1934, when he retired as professor emeritus 
During this time he was for thirteen years chairman of the depart- 
ment, and served twice as exchange professor at the Sorbonne. 

While Woods’s temperament took him into the most difficult paths 
of historical scholarship, and filled his mind with the puzzles of dark 
periods of the development of ideas in Asia, this remote occupation 
paid back directly into his work as a teacher. Here he was an original 
expositor, and the freshness of his discussion was such as can only 
come from the perpetual breaking up of conventional derivations, and 
a vivid reliving of the sequences of thought with which he was deal- } 
ing. It was a quickening event in any student’s life to hear him expound 
the later dialogues of Plato, or interpret the phases of Indian religion 
and philosophy in their connection with social institutions and changes 
He was not eloquent in any usual sense; he was rather hesitating in 
speech, and with a certain engaging awkwardness of gesture; but he 
was evidently a master, and a lover of reflection for whom every 
subject had endlessly opening horizons. 

His professional friendships were chiefly in the fields of his own 
special studies; but his warm personal interest in those about him, his 
quiet, effective care for students and colleagues, and his generous devo- 
tion of energy to the incidental responsibilities of academic life, have 
left us all in his debt. For he has been among the first to further 
studies in mediaeval philosophy in this country; and it is largely due 
to him that it has been possible to publish the six volumes of the 
papers of Charles Peirce. He shunned publicity; but the fruits of his 
labors are manifold and enduring. (William Ernest Hocking) 


The American Philosophical Association has met a serious loss in 
the death of James MacKaye. He was a unique figure among American 
philosophers. Although his interest in philosophy was early awakened 
as an undergraduate at Harvard by the teaching of James and Royce, 
his profession for thirty years was that of a research engineer. How- 
ever, the practise of this profession forced social and moral problems 
upon his attention. He turned to the study of ethics, and published a 
series of books, of which The Economy of Happiness, Americanized 
Socialism, and The Logic of Conduct, are best known. In these he 
reformulated traditional Utilitarianism, and made it a workable method 
for the solution of the moral problems of our own times. Members 
of this division will recall the paper which he read at the meeting 
at Columbia University in December, 1929, in which he first made 
public his new theory of the universe, in opposition to Einstein and 
others. MacKaye’s interpretation at once attracted wide attention, and 
he later expanded it in The Dynamic Universe. As a professor of 
philosophy at Dartmouth College he was a stimulating teacher, and 


made many enthusiastic converts among his students, some of whom 
are now teachers of philosophy and the social sciences. He was a lover 
of the New England countryside and an interpreter of Thoreau. His | 


colleagues remember him as a true friend, a wise counsellor, a rigorous 
and consistent thinker, a well balanced reformer, and a brave, kind 
and lovable man. (W. K. Wright) 
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The members of the Eastern Division learn with deep regret of the 
death of E. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor Emeritus 
of the Philosophy of Religion and Religious Education in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

A graduate of Lebanon Valley College and of the Divinity and 
Graduate Schools of Yale University, Dr. Sneath began his teaching 
career in philosophy at Yale in 1889. In 1898 he became Professor of 
Philosophy, serving as a colleague of the late Professors Ladd and 
Duncan. From 1912 until his retirement in 1923 he occupied the chair 
of Philosophy of Religion and Religious Education. Among his pub- 
lished works are: The Philosophy of Reid; The Ethics of Hobbes; 
The Mind of Tennyson; Philosophy in Poetry; and Wordsworth, Poet 
of Nature and Man. 

In addition to his activities as teacher and author he did a vast 
amount of editorial work; and was mainly responsible for the pro- 
duction of some sixty-five volumes in his chosen fields of philosophy, 
ethics, religion, and religious education. 

Deeply influenced by the idealistic philosophy of Lotze and Ladd, 
clear, methodical, and facile as a lecturer, he was regarded with 
genuine affection by his colleagues and pupils of earlier and later 
years. (Douglas C. Macintosh) 


It was voted that the President appoint a committee to prepare a minute 
in honor of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Wm. T. Harris. 

On recommendation of the executive committee it was voted to continue 
for the year the liberal interpretation of membership requirements formu- 
lated in 1933. The following were elected: 

Active Members: John S. Adams, Jr., William Wallace Bancroft, R. 
Lloyd Beck, Peter A. Bertocci, Dorion Cairns, Haskell B. Curry, William 
Edward Fort, Jr., Francis S. Haserot, Richard Hocking, Victor Lowe, 
William O. Martin, Frederick W. Meier, David Mitrany, Jannette E. 
Newhall, Robert Leet Patterson, Willard Van O. Quine, Gertrude V. B. 
Rich, E. Rosenstack-Huessy, Wilbur S. Sheriff, Robert G. Stephens, 
Dorothy Walsh. 

Associate members: Daniel Joseph Bowden, A. Druckmann, Charles 
William Havice, Albert William Levi, Horace J. Nickels, Edward Carroll 
Sibley. 

It was voted that the determination of the place of meeting for the next 
annual meeting be referred to the executive committee with power to act. 

Professor H. B. Smith reported that the publication of the pamphlet 
prepared by the Employment Committee on the place and value of philo- 
sophy had been vetoed by the Board of Officers and questioned the author- 
ity of the Board in this matter, so far as the Eastern Division is concerned. 
No action was taken. 

A motion instructing the Secretary to arrange for discussion of each 
paper (other than symposia) presented at the annual meeting, by an 
invited speaker who had read the paper in question prior to its presen- 
tation, was defeated. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was tendered to the philosophy department 
of the Johns Hopkins University for its hospitality. 


ArTHUR E. Murpuy, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: H. G. Townsend. 

Vice-President: H. L. Searles 

Secretary-Treasurer: Everett W. Hall. 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Stephen C. Pepper ex 
officio for one year, B. A. G. Fuller (1936), Everett J. Nelson (1937), 
W. R. Dennes (1937). 

The twelfth annual meeting was held at Stanford University, Decem 
26, 27, 28, 1935. The following program was presented: 


ber 


What a Linguistic Contextualist Thinks of Philosophers...... E. H. Lewis 
Ce DER CHE Be IG rn cetens cecctvenscnisovees Everett W. Hall 
The Political Philosophy of Hegel in a Frontier Society..H. G. Townsend 
Linguistic Morphology in Relation to Thinking...... Hubert G. Alexander 
The Inductive Argument for an External World....... Everett J. Nelson 
The Realistic Analysis of Meaning................... Donald C. Williams 
Ge Sok nibnwenendeesdccckscaccnadeees W. R. Dennes 
Se Rand ker Gee MAReAWEU eet Wa beda Wee eo esh hie 46 bd enee eae Otis Lee 
Plotinus on Emanation and Redemption................... B. A. G. Fuller 
Ree EEE GE Si vnc sens tcaccsecececescescevenanc Henry Lanz 
The Presidential Address—The Reasonable Limits of Skepticism...... 
cb CEETEPESDAAEASENSORRRONEND AS DORA SOREN KEENE SERS Stephen C. Pepper 
Vio, . Se ee eee Hugh Miller 
Empiricism and Deductive Metaphysics............... Frederick Anderson 


The business meeting was held on December 28 at 9:30 a.m. The minutes 
of the 1934 meeting were approved as printed, with the correction that a 
record of the election of Everett W. Hall to the office of secretary-treas- 
urer of the Division for a term of three years be inserted 


The Treasurer’s report was presented and approved: 


Receipts 





POS Ge DONE FOMGETD By. ME. cccscccccecnccessecss $290.28 

SEED GUAVRSTAGAANUSEESMENASESEReeeeesesANe: 8 cievnndied 148.00 

BE nbk cdc ncdcwedcsebandcocactecsonscseusescesées $438.28 
Expenditures 

Pe, DUES cacccduduascceesecnetensovesesecesess $ 50.40 

OE CHEE vec cnccqsneudesdedeseeaeianeeedeneecwas 6.00 

PD 8 cebnaded ee nadedbO40006 500dccbhndkencersncesd 11.39 

RUE OED nb. ccredoctneneécedkessscenceccctascostaenes 75 

Committee on Employment (1934)..........-..eeeeee0s 2.91 

Pristine G0 GiMOORPOPNIIR soo ccc ccccccccccccscccccces 8.65 

RD cc nce cbhabdcvssbabesncsddenecsseeseodcenene 1.27 

BONE cane cc scccceccccensedudedevssseccsseessoceessneci 89.33 
Balance on hand December 26, 1935.........---eeeeeeeeees $348.95 


Examined and found correct, HAkoLp CHAPMAN BRowN 
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It was voted to accept the invitation to meet at Mills College next year. 

The following were elected to active membership: Kurt F. Reinhardt, 
Paul R. Helsel, Isabel Creed; and the following were elected to associate 
membership: Barnett Savery, Clarence Reidenbach. 

The following officers were elected: President, H. G. Townsend; Vice- 


be president, H. L. Searles; members of the Executive Committee (two years), 
Everett J. Nelson and W. R. Dennes. 

iene A motion that the thanks of the Pacific Division be extended to the De- 
partment of Philosophy of Stanford University for their hospitality in 

wis entertaining the Division was unanimously carried. 

fall Everett W. HALL, Secretary-Treasurer 

end 

der OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

son FOR 1936 

ams 

ines (Addresses are given in the list of members. A date following a name 

Lee indicates that the individual’s tenure expires by limitation at the close of 

ller the calendar year mentioned.) 

inz 

, Board of Officers: 

a E. T. Mitchell, Chairman (1936), H. G. Townsend, Edgar S. Bright- 

ler man, E. W. Hall, A. C. Benjamin, Arthur E. Murphy, Secretary (1938). 

son 

nes Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 

ita 


F. J. E. Woodbridge (1936), Sterling P. Lamprecht (1938). 


Committees: 
Bibliography— 
C. J. Ducasse, Chairman, D. S. Robinson, D. W. Prall. 


Carus Lectures— 


3.28 E. L. Schaub, Chairman, H. B. Alexander, Mary Hegeler Carus, C. I. 
Lewis (1937), E. B. McGilvary (1937), R. A. Tsanoff (1937), G. P. 
Adams (1939), C. J. Ducasse (1939), G. W. Cunningham (1939). 


International Congress of Philosophy— 


W. P. Montague, Chairman, B. A. G. Fuller, A. O. Lovejoy, Glenn 
R. Morrow, A. E. Murphy, W. H. Sheldon, H. G. Townsend, C. B. 
Vibbert. 


Publication— 
).33 E. A. Burtt, Chairman (1937), Richard McKeon (1936), W. K. Wright 
— (1939), G. P. Adams (1938), G. S. Brett (1940). 
3.95 
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Adams, Prof. George P., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Adams, Dr. John Stokes, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 

Aikens, Prof. H. Austin, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Aldrich, Dr. Virgil C., The Rice Institute, Houston, Tex 

Alexander, Prof. H. B., Scripps College, Claremont, Calif 

Alles, Prof. Adam, St. Johns College, Annapolis, Md. 

Ames, Prof. E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, III 

Ames, Prof. Van Meter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Anderson, Prof. Frederick, Stanford University, Calif 

Anderson, Prof. Fulton H., University of Toronto, Toronto, Can 

Anderson, Prof. Paul Russell, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Oh 

Anderson, - Wilhelm, 5442 Harper Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale University, New Haven, Conn 

a e, Pres. Henry H., Franklin and rs arshall College, Lancaster, Pa 

Aronson, Dr. Moses fe lege of the City of New York, New York City. 

Auld, Mrs. J. W., Red Cloud, Neb 

Avey, Prof. Albert E., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Ayres, Prof. Edith, 838 East Building, New York University, New York 
City. 


Bahm, Dr. Archie J., Department of Philosophy, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Tex. 
Baker, Dr. John Tull, Bard College, Columbia University, Annandale-on- 
Hudson, N.Y. 
Sakewell, Prof. C. M., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Balduf, Pr f. E. W., Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Ill. 
Baldwin, Prof. Robert C., Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 
Ballard, Rev. J. Hudson, First Presbyterian Church, Portland, Ore 
Balz, Prof. Albert, University of Virginia, University, Va 
Bancroft, Prof. William Wallace, Main Street, Collegeville, Pa 
Barker, Dr. Leo V., Hanover College, Hanover, Ind 
Barrett, Prof. Clifford L., Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 
Baum, Prof. Maurice, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio 
Baxter, Dr. Clayton A., Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B., Can 
Ba ty s, Prof. Charles A., Brown University, Providence, R.1 
Be | Lawrence W., Williams College, Williamstown, Mass 
woe ee, Prof. Claude G., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa 
Be x. LI loyd, M: irshall (¢ ollege, Huntington, W V 
Becker, Prof. Frank C., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa 
Benh am, Mr. A. R., U niversity of Washington, Seattle, Was! 
Benjamin Pi rof. A. C., University of Chicago, Chicago, III 
Bennion, P: Milton, " Univer sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bentley, Prof. o— E., American University, Washington, D.( 
Benton, Prof. John a Drew University, Madison, N.J 
Bernstein, Prof. B. A., University of California, Berkeley, Calif 
Bertocci, Dr. Peter A Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Bewkes, Prof. E. G., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.\ 
Bidney, Dr. David, 57 Leonard Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Birch, Prof. T. Bruce, 910 N. Woodlawn Ave., Springfield, Ohio 
Bisbee, Prof. Eleanor, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Bixler, Prof. J. S., Andover Hall, Cambridge, Mass 
Black, Dr. G. A., 150 Park St., Gardner, Mass. 
Blake, Prof. R. M., Brown University, Providence, R.1 
Blanshard, Prof. Brand, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Blanshard, Mrs. Frances B., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa 
Bloté, Dr. Harold C., 228 Scenic Ave., Piedmont, Calif 
Bl umber g, Dr. A. E., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Boas, Prof . George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 
Bogoslovsky, Dr. Boris B., Cherry Lawn, Darien, Conn 
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Bonner, Prof. Hubert, Ironwood Junior College, Ironwood, Mich. 

Boodin, Prof. J. E., University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Boswell, Prof. Foster P., Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 

Boughton, Prof. Jesse Scott, Shurtleff College, Alton, III. 

Bouwsma, Dr. O. K., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bowers, Dr. David K., 39 Patton Ave., Princeton, N.J. 

Boynton, Prof. Richard W., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Bradish, Prof. Norman C., Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Bradshaw, Prof. M. J., Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me. 

Brameld, Prof. Theodore B., Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Island, 
N.Y. 

Brandt, Prof. Francis B., 4337 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brautigam, Dr. Herman A., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Brett, Prof. G. S., University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

Brightman, Prof. Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 

Brinton, Prof. Howard, Mills College, Calif. 

Britan, Prof. Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Prof. A. P., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Bronstein, Dr. D. J., College of the City of New York, New York City. 

Brotherston. Prof. Bruce W., Tufts Colle ge, Medford, Mass. 

Brown, Prof. A. E., 1315 Cambridge Drive, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Brown, Prof. H. C., Stanford University, Calif. 

Brown, Dr. Sarah H., Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y. 

Brown, Prof. Walter T., Principal, Victoria College, Toronto, Can. 

Brown, Prof. William Adams, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

Bryan, Pres. W. L., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Bryson, Mr. Lyman, 4291 Hermosa Way, San Diego, Calif. 

3uchanan, Prof. Scott M., University of Virginia, University, Va. 
suckham, Prof. John Wright, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Burnham, Mr. James, New York University, Washington Square, New 
York City 

Burtt, Prof. E. A., Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

gush, Prof. Wendell T., Columbia University, New York City. 

Bussey, Prof. Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

3utler, Pres. N. M., Columbia University, New York City. 

Butt, Prof. S. McClellan, 2123 I St., Washington, D.C. 


Cairns, Dr. Dorion, 305 East 88th St.. New York City. 

Caldwell, Prof. M. A., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Calhoun, Dr. Robert L., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Campbell, Prof. Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y. 

Carmichael, Prof. R. D., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Case, Prof. Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Castell, Prof. Albury, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cattell, Dr. J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Chambers, Prof. L. P., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 

Chandler, Prof. Albert R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Chanter, Prof. William G., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, National Research Institute of History and Philology, 

Peiping, China. 

Chapman, Dr. Frank M., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Chapman, Prof. Harmon M., New York University, University Heights, 
New York City. 

Chidsey, Prof. Harold R., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Christ, Dr. Paul S., Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Church, Prof. Ralph W., Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Clark, Dr. Gordon H., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark, Mr. John, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Clark, Prof. Mary E., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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Clarke, Prof. Francis P., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 

Coffin, Prof. J. Herschell, Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Cohen, Dr. Felix S., Office of Solicitor, Dept. of Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 

Cohen, Prof. Joseph W., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 

Cohen, Morris R., College of the City of New York, New York City. 

Conger, Prof. G. P., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Coolidge, Dean Mary Lowell, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass 

Cory, Prof. C. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 

Coss, Prof. John J., Columbia University, New York City. 

Costello, Prof. H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

ling, Pres. D. J., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

>ox, Dr. George Clarke, 40 Wall St., New York City. 

-raig, Dr. Wallace, P.O. Box 554, Brookline, Mass. 

‘rane, Prof. Esther, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

‘rawford, Prof. J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

‘rawford, Prof. Lucy S., Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va 

‘reed, Miss Isabel, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif 

“resswell, Prof. John R., West Virginia University, Morgantown, W.Va 

‘rissman, Dr. Paul, Northwestern University, Evanston, III 

rooks, Prof. Ezra B., University of Delaware, Newark, Del 

‘rowley, Prof. W. A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“unningham, Prof. G. Watts, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 

“urry, Prof. Haskell B., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Cutler, Prof. Anna A., 407 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


a 
S 


tomtom ont. tn 


Daniels, Dean Arthur H., University of Illinois, Urbana, III 

Davenport, Prof. Charles K., University of Virginia, University, Va 

Dearborn, Dr. G. V. N., U. S. Veterans’ Hospital Number 81, New York 
City. 

De Boer, Prof. C., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark 

Deglman, Prof. G. A., Creighton University, Omaha, Neb 

De Largy, Dr. P. L., University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Dennes, Prof. W. R., University of California, Berkeley, Calif 

Dewey, Prof. John, 320 East 72nd St., New York City. 

Dickinson, Prof. F. W., University of Denver, Denver, Colo 

Diller, Dr. Elliott Van N., 49 East o1st St.. New York City 

Dodd, Mrs. Edwin M., Jr., 999 Memorial Dr., Cambridge, Mass 

Dodge, Prof. Raymond, Yale University, New Haven, Conn 

Dodson, Rev. George R., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, Inc., 407 W 
34th St., New York City. 

von Domarus, Dr. Eilhard, Worcester State Hospital, Worcester, Mass 

Dotterer, Prof. Ray H., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa 

Doxsee, Prof. Carl W., Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Dubs, Prof. Homer H., Library of Congress, Study Room 7, Washington 
D.C, 

Ducasse, Prof. C. J., 

Dunham, Dr. Albert H., Howard University, Washington, D 

Dunham, Prof. Barrows, 537 West Walnut St., Lancaster, | 

Dunham, Dr. James H., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duvall, Prof. T. G., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
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Dykhuizen, Prof. George, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt 
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~ 


a 


Eames, Prof. H. P., Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Eaton, Prof. Howard O., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla 
Eckhardt, Prof. L. R., DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
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DISCUSSION 


INSTITUTIONAL REASONABLENESS AND VALUE?! 
HE publication of a 900-page book entitled /nstitutional Econom- 
ics by a man who has been one of the country’s leading economists 


“institutional- 


+ 


for a generation is sufficient indication that economic 
ism” is a movement which philosophers interested in the social sciences 
and their methodologies cannot ignore. It has hitherto been a question 
whether “institutional economics” was a term invented? to cover a 
growing body of substantive thought and a definite philosophy of eco- 
nomic methodology, or whether, once having somehow gained currency, 
the term became a sort of empty box into which anything which 
smacked of unorthodoxy but which was not clearly socialistic or com- 
munistic could be contemptuously thrown by conservatives brought up 
on classical equilibriumism and the natural-law philosophy of the 
eighteenth-century enlightenment. It is safe to say, however, 
Commons’ bulky volume has now put a real, a definite, and a very 


large content into the box. Whether institutionalists will accept it 
as the whole potential content of institutional economics may be 
doubted, but at the least it gives them a much needed point of d 


parture for further work. 

Contemporary institutionalism is by no means the first revolt against 
the static and deductive equilibrium-economics of the classical, n 
classical, and Austrian schools. The first was that of the German 


Historical School. It proved abortive. The next was that of Marx, who 


’ 


indeed might well be classed broadly as an institutional economist. But 
Marx has until recently been to all intents a closed book to American 
economists, as has also the vast mass of Marxian and neo-Marxian 
literature. Meanwhile came the Sociologists. They were a product 
of the cultural friction and conflict which develop characteristically in 
time of rapid cultural change and which so frequently cause trouble 
between parent and child. Young men, left cold by the cut and dried 
“principles” of the traditional laissez faire political economy, ot 
unable to stomach the socially empty dogmatisms of the theological 
} 


schools, and tremendously impressed by Comte and Spencer, began 


to have visions of a general science of society, both as organiza- 
tion and as process, into which the specific social sciences would fit 
as subjects, subordinate to the sovereignty of the one great master- 


science, sociology. For this, being as yet but another empty box, 


they proceeded forthwith to construct a content. Building out from 


"Institutional Economics, its Place in Political Economy. By John R. 
Commons. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiii, 921. 

* Probably by Max S. Handman in a conversation with Thorstein Veblen, 
about 1916. 
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the natural sciences “cantilever fashion”, as E. A. Ross accused them, 
content with indiscriminate analogy in place of real research, they 
filled the journals with thousands of inconsequential essays and put 
together a score or so of pompous treatises which now for the most 
part rest in merciful academic oblivion. Thirty years ago, when so- 
ciology was beginning to demand the right of attention in this country, 
a prominent economist remarked that the economists had only their 
own sins to blame for the wordy flood pouring out from the sociologists. 
Yet this particular economist remained a long time faithful to the 
traditional economic philosophy of immutable and universal natural 
laws in social organization and process, and did not perceive that the 
sociologists, in their eagerness for “laws”, were merely following the 
traditional pattern set by orthodox political economy. Sociological 
theory was in fact as innocent of pragmatic point of view as was the 
inherited philosophy of the political economy of the time. Not until the 
work of Max Weber in Germany and Thorstein Veblen in this country, 
was genuine momentum imparted to the movement away from the fog 
of natural law which still hung over economics and political science, 
and toward the evolutionary institutionalism which, under whatever 
name, has been steadily gaining ground among economists not too 
old or too conservative to change their habits of thought. 

By common consent Veblen is regarded as the founder of institution- 
al economics. On the negative side, his trenchant, satirical criticism of 
the formalistic, taxonomic, and apologetic character of static equilib- 
rium-economics, from Adam Smith to J. B. Clark and Alfred Marshall, 
both gave voice to and helped to create the mounting dissatisfaction 
with the traditional economic philosophies and methodologies. His in- 
sistant emphasis on evolutionary and dynamic economics—an eco- 
nomics of constantly changing institutional processes and controls— 
gave tremendous impetus to the genetic method of economic research. 
Unfortunately it led the more enthusiastic of his followers to the 
false conclusion that rigid deductive analysis—mathematical logic and 
als ob theory—has no place whatsoever in economics. Moreover, Veb- 
len’s disinterested-observer attitude, while that of a genuinely ob- 
jective mind, was also in part a veil which only thinly obscured intense 
moral sentiment and which partly accounted for his forbidding style 
and his bitter satire. As an objective thinker, Veblen wished to trace 
the evolutionary trends of institutions, without regard to their ethical 
values. As a man who held to certain values or moral sentiments, he 
observed these trends with reference to their relation to what he 
regarded as fundamental human values, although in his writings, until 
the world war, he left his readers to infer what he considered these 
values to be. Veblen was thus both a “colorless” scientist and a 
welfare-economist whose work was motivated by the desire that eco- 
nomics be not only a broad evolutionary science of dynamic institu- 
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tional process but a social philosophy which would have functional 
content and drive for practical institutional control in the interest of 
fundamental social values. 

Contrary to the frequent assertion that Veblen’s contribution lay en- 
tirely in his critique of orthodox economics, his work had a positive 
content. He blazed a trail for institutional economics which his suc- 
cessors were unable to follow with confidence and decision because 
of their too narrow training and because they were more occupied in 
attempting to clear away the debris of classicism than in developing 
a positive and systematic dynamic institutionalism. 

Institutional economics gained recognition, not as a definite and inte- 
grated body of economic doctrine, but as a many-sided and hetero- 
geneous, but mainly negative, revolt from the presuppositions of 
natural law and the acceptance of capitalism as the final system. The 
meagre and unsatisfactory literature of institutional economics, with 
the exception of Veblen’s works and the two outstanding contribu- 
tions of Commons,’ clearly shows that those who were willing to be 
called institutionalists or who had the appellation thrust upon them 
were without definite focus for positive and constructive systematic 
thought. Among institutionalists there has been no agreement as to 
where they were going, except that they were getting away as far as 
possible from what they regarded as the doctrinal errors and futilities 
of static equilibrium-economics, and that they intended to bring to 
bear all the available techniques of statistics and historical method 
to get a realistic understanding of the constantly changing institu- 
tional processes of economic life. This attitude of the institutionalists 
naturally irks the die-hards, of the Austrian School, who assert that 
equilibrium-economics is the only scientific economics and that all the 
institutionalists are from the point of view of “science” charlatans.‘ 

Damned by the orthodox and apologetically defended by its adhe- 
rents,® institutional economics has continued to have a somewhat equiv- 
ocal status. Veblen’s influence has gone on expanding in ever widening 
circles but has not provided a rallying point for systematic insti- 
tutional theory. This fact is noteworthy, since most of Veblen’s pivotal 
ideas were advanced as early as 1904 in his Theory of Business Enter- 
prise, the main factual bases of which he had garnered from the 

* Legal Foundations of Capitalism, 1924; Institutional Economics, 1934. 

*Cf. Lionel Robbins, The Nature and Significance of Economic Science, 
London, 1932. Professor Robbins has come in for severe drubbing by R. W. 
Souter (“The Nature and Significance of Economic Science in Recent Dis- 
cussion”, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLVII, May 1933, and Prole- 
gomena to Relativity Economics, Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 391, 1933) and Talcott Parsons (“Some 
Reflections on the Nature and Significance of Economics,” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, XLVIII, May 1934). 

*See the article on “Institutional Economics” by Paul T. Homan in the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
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voluminous reports of the United States Industrial Commission at a 
time when trust-promoters were capitalizing everything in sight as 
good-will value or intangible assets. It was one of Veblen’s most signal 
services to economics that he brought to attention, through his exposi- 
tion of the economic significance of intangible assets, the important 
distinction between wealth and property, and between tangible and in- 
tangible property. The orthodox economists had always taken property 
for granted. For them it needed no analysis. Property was property, 
and wealth and property were practically synonymous. It was one of 
the most significant of Commons’ services to economics that he has 
now given full philosophical development to the theory of intangible 
assets and the allied “futurity” or “expectations” involved in the eco- 
nomico-legal theory of value. 

Twenty years after the publication of Veblen’s Theory of Business 
Enterprise, Commons published his Legal Foundations of Capitalism. 
Unfortunately this book by no means had the attention it should have 
had. Commons’ style is quite as difficult and repetitious as Veblen’s. 
Moreover the book, ranging widely in jurisprudence and ethics, broke 
ground which the average economist could traverse only with great 
labor. Commons, from long experience in the arbitration of industrial 
disputes and in drafting legislation which would appeal to both legis- 
latures and courts as “reasonable”, had spent years in studying court- 
decisions to ascertain the nature of the thing the courts called “reason- 
able value”. By a different route from Veblen’s, Commons arrived at 
substantially the same, though greatly amplified, conclusions as to the 
role played by intangible assets. He also concluded that the unit of eco- 
nomic investigation must be, not the commodity or the individual, but 
the “transaction”. A transaction (especially the bargaining transaction, 
typical of most economic and legal relations in capitalistic society) 
always involves a conflict of interests arising from scarcity (either 
natural or artificial), and this conflict of interests, wills, or values, 
can be resolved, not into harmony, but into a “reasonable” compromise, 
only by a “negotiational psychology” in which the leading element is 
persuasion, supplemented by as much intimidation or coercion on the 
part of superior economic power as the courts, the final sovereign 
arbiters of “due process”, may deem reasonable. In short, Commons’ 
approach to the problem of value was strictly institutional, and so 
wide a departure from that of the conventional economist that few 
economists, and probably not many of Commons’ own graduate stu- 
dents, grasped the meaning of Commons’ concept, “volitional value”. 

Ten further years of research and fundamental thinking have pro- 
duced the Jnstitutional Economics. It certainly is not less difficult read- 

*A lengthy review of it, able and fair but not too sympathetic, by an 


economist, I. L. Sharfman, who has also a legal training, was published 
in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXIX (February 1935) 300-312. 
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ing then the Legal Foundations. Badly organized, it is highly repeti- 
tive—designedly so, says its author. The reader feels that he is attempt- 
ing to read three books at once: a history of the evolution of economic 
philosophy; a treatise co-ordinating law, ethics, and economics; and a 
series of “institutional” essays on some of the crucial economic prob- 
lems of our time. Despite these defects, it will repay all the labor of 
repeated readings and pondering which the reader must devote to it 
if he is really to grasp what it has to say. 

Attempt to review Commons’ specific economic ideas would be out 
of place in this journal. Attempt at a summary of the logical structure 
of his economic philosophy would have no better success than the 
occasional summaries he has himself provided;’ for the mere con- 
ceptual framework of a pragmatic philosophy can give but inadequate 
idea of the living flesh which covers the supporting skeleton. The re 


» some observations 


mainder of this discussion is therefore confined t 
on the nature and implications of the central motif of the whole book: 
the concept of “volitional” or, as Commons now calls it, “reasonable” 
value. 

Institutional Economics is one of the few books written by econo- 
mists which set the reader to thinking on the fundamental nature of 
value. Commons does not define value in general. Perhaps it will suffice 
provisionally to say that value is “importance”, and that a valuation 
is an estimate (or a feeling) of the importance of a given future ex- 
perience—an economic valuation being the estimate of the future income 
(desired experience) derivable from some scarce good or service or 
from the right “to withhold from others what they need but one does 
not need one’s self” (intangible property).* No more than Veblen does 
and final 


Commons go into the logic of instrumental, fundamental,® 
values. This is perhaps the chief philosophical defect of the book. Had 
Commons been at more pains to take cognizance of some of the difficul- 
ties of the value-problem and to use explicitly (rather than by implica- 
tion) the distinction between instrumental values and fundamental 
values he would have brought to the front at once the rdle of sentiment 


tT“ 


Law and economics”, Yale Law Review, XXIV (February 1925) 
371-382; “Marx today: capitalism and socialism”, Atlantic Monthly, 
CXXXVI 682-603; “Institutional Economics”, American Economic Re- 
view, XXI (December 1931) 648-657. The hundred pages of chapter 2, 
on Method, in the /nstitutional Economics are a summary of his system 
of thought, but even so long a statement will leave the average reader 
confused and baffled as to what the author is really driving at. Probably 
the quickest way to gather the significance of “reasonable value” is first 
to read pages 840-875, in which Commons describes in detail the practical 
issues raised in the process of establishing the Wisconsin accident-and- 
unemployment-insurance program. 

*Veblen described this more picturesquely, if less accurately, as “charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear”, or “getting something for nothing”. 

3y “fundamental” values is here meant such ideals as liberty, oppor- 

tunity, security, solidarity, and the like. 
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in valuations and conflicts and would thereby have clarified the real na- 
ture of “volitional” or “reasonable” value. 

Since Commons is dealing not only with “reasonable” value and 
with the conflicts of interest in the adjustment of which reasonable 
value emerges, but with the social control of these conflicts, he says: 
“This book is not so much a theory personal to myself [as has been 
charged] as it is a theory conforming to many experiments in collective 
action and requiring therefore a reconciliation with the individualistic 
and collectivistic theories of the past two hundred years” (1). Here 
we have the reason for the incorporation of a very considerable 
amount of doctrinal history. This sort of thing is usually dry and 
more or less pointless, but under Commons’ treatment it becomes il- 
luminating because of the fresh point of view. 

On first or even second reading, one wonders why Commons con- 
siders it necessary to hark back as far as John Locke. Is he, like 
some other political philosophers, merely trying to get a running 
historical start and using Locke as a springboard, or, as it certainly 
seems to the reader impatient to get a line on Commons’ own thought, 
is he merely interpolating a section of doctrinal history, to the im- 
pediment of the development of his own theme? Neither impression is 
correct. Commons starts with Locke partly because in this book he 
wishes to trace historically the value-doctrines of economists, just as 
in the Legal Foundations he traced the doctrines of the courts, and 
partly because he finds in Locke the first adumbration of the distinction, 
of fundamental import in Commons’ pragmatism-in-action philosophy, 
between reason and “reasonableness”. 

Commons’ psych logy is of the Gestalt variety, though the indi- 
vidual disappears as an economic unit, supplanted by the transaction. 
Modern psychology and economics, he says, require only the abandon- 
ment of Locke’s mechanistic idea of the mind and the substitution of 
the whole organism as a creative agency looking toward the future (all 
values are future values) and manipulating the external world and 
other people in view of expected consequences (17). Transactions are 
classified as bargaining, managerial, and rationing transactions. In the 
latter two the relationship involved is preponderantly that of superior 
and inferior, command and obedience (military discipline, industrial 
management, communism, fascism), and in them neither reason nor 
reasonableness, except on the part of the superior, plays the primary 
role. In the bargaining transaction, on the contrary, the relation is 
theoretically or ideally that of equals, and the bargaining process is 
essentially that of adjusting conflicting wills or interests by negotiation 
(persuasion, forbearance, tolerance, log-rolling, politics, diplomacy). 
Each party attempts by non-violent and non-coercive means to get as 
much as he can. Since scarcity is fundamental both to all situations 
involving economy and to any meaning to the term “justice” (vide 
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Hume), a successful bargaining transaction always eventuates in a 
compromise in which a “reasonable” adjustment (“reasonable value” ) 
is made between the conflicting interests—with the guiding restraint 
of “working rules” or due process of law, and, if necessary, the inter- 
vention of the courts, who will declare, on the basis of custom, law, 
and their own sentiments, a value “reasonable” in the given situation. 
So Commons, contrasting Locke’s “reason” with “faith” or “opinion” 
based on “the preponderancy ee probability on one side or the 
other”, holds that while “reason may give us the immutable laws of 
God, Nature, Perfection . .. reasonableness gives us mutual assent 
to the preponderance of probability in the affairs of life”, and that 
“it is therefore Locke’s doctrine of reasonableness, not his doctrine 
of reason, that survives” (23). While this suggests how completely 
Commons has thrown overboard the postulates of natural law in classi- 
cal political economy, it fails to give us any very clear idea of the 
nature or meaning of “reasonableness”. The suspicion grows that rea- 
sonableness is only a convenient and expedient term for something 
which properly should be called sentiment or “feeling” 

Conflict involves the will, the emotions and sentiments, rather than 
the intellect. Locke, positing divine abundance instead of scarcity, 
was not interested in conflict. Commons is. Therefore he is obliged to 
tack on to Locke’s sensational psychology an emotional or volitional 
element which he calls “meaning”. Meaning is the emotional content 
of an experience, or the emotional “expectation” aroused by an idea. 
In short, meaning is value. Meaning and valuing involve choosing and 
acting, and the whole is a volitional process in which, in the conflict of 
wills, reason tends to degenerate into rationalization, and reasonableness 
is merely custom, “principles” (Veblen’s “habits of thought’), and 
whatever mental attitudes and processes will help toward an agreement 
without the use of force.*° While Commons takes Locke, as do so 
many other social philosophers, as his point of departure, he turns to 
Hume for another postulate, scarcity, quite as fundamental to his 
philosophy as “reasonableness”. He is evidently impressed by the dia- 
lectic in which Hume proves that the idea of “justice” would have no 
meaning but for the fact of scarcity and the resultant conflict of 
wills or interests. On the one hand, scarcity gives point to the self- 
regarding sentiments—self-interest, with its institutional corollaries, 
acquisitive customs, private property, caveat emptor, intangible assets 

* “Tf the courts feel called upon to give reasons for their opinions, as is 
their situation more or less in England and America, then their psychology 
mounts to the intellectual level of rationalizing, of justifying, and of 
socializing what they instinctively and intuitively feel to be the principles 
of public welfare applicable to the case in hand. ... In America... all 
acts of legislatures and the Congress are tentative suggestions to the Su- 
preme Courts as to what acts the latter might perhaps be led to believe 
are in the public interest” (340). 
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—and on the other it is the background of the other-regarding senti- 
ments—self-sacrifice and considerations of “public utility’, or, in 
short, all the social virtues which may be summarized in the term good 
will. Consequently, Commons holds, law, ethics, and economics can be 
unified on the principle of scarcity, whereas on the Quesnay-Locke- 
Smith assumption of divine abundance they are divorced. For law, 
ethics, and economics as distinguished from technology, all find their 
function not in the relation of persons to things, that is, to nature, but 
in the relation of persons to persons. This is a social relation, of 
conflict of parts which must nevertheless be mutually interdependent 
and between which there must be, as there always has been in one 
form or another, some agency of social control to insure “not harmony 
but order” out of opposing interests. 

Social control, in Commons’ philosophy, is institutional control, at 
least by verbal definition, since he defines an institution as “collective 
control of individual behavior”. Control may be either through custom 
or through law, which is custom given the sanction of the force of sov- 
ereignty. (It will not do, however, to assume generally that law is 
always custom given legal sanction, or that the law is necessarily 
always subject to a cultural lag. Much of our New-Deal legislation, 
and still more clearly the laws of Russia since the communist revolu- 
tion, not to mention those of Germany and Italy under their respec- 
tive dictators, show that law may on occasion be in direct opposition to 
custom. ) 

From the standpoint of Commons’ conception of institutional eco- 
‘working rules” 
in accord with which the process (the bargaining transaction) of 


nomics, the function of social control is to lay down 


adjusting conflict of interests must run. Since conflict would not exist 
but for the fact of scarcity, all economic conflict is in effect a conflict 
over the rights to prospective income. This places the bargaining 
transaction squarely in the field of economic distribution. All such 
transactions, as distinguished from the technological management of 
production (managerial transactions), are at bottom struggles for op- 
portunity; and opportunity, like value, never looks to the past, but 
always to the future. The primary desideratum in the social control of 
struggle for opportunity is not the attainment of ideal justice—what- 
ever that may be—but the assurance of peace, order, and continuity in 
a social complex (society regarded as a “going concern”) which can 
never, under whatever system, capitalism, communism, fascism, or 
what not, operate without some degree of friction and conflict of 
interests. 

Peace and order will not be maintained, however, unless there is 
the necessary minimum of a sense of justice in all elements of the 
population which may in the absence of this feeling have the nerve 
and the power to break the peace. Even a charismatic dictator cannot 
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hold his position unless he maintains at least the illusion of justice. 
But justice is a sentiment, and, in a humanitarian form, a rather mod- 
ern one at that. It is possible on sheer ground of economy of scarce 
resources to frame a seemingly objective criterion of distributive jus- 
tice. The utopian socialist criterion, “from each according to his ca- 
pacity, to each according to his needs”, would come near to objectivity 
and fundamental economy if there were an objective measure of needs, 
As things stand, however, no general agreement on either relative ca- 
pacities or relative needs is to be hoped for. Consequently, whatever 
is at any given time acquiesced in as near enough to “justice” to avoid 
open breach of the peace will depend on the pulling and hauling of 
the self-regarding and the other-regarding sentiments, and that will 
be a “reasonable” distribution of opportunity which, under the re- 
straints of institutional control, balances egoism, fear, and sympathy. 
This is equivalent to saying that Commons’ reasonable value is instru- 
mental in only an imperfect way. It is not intellectually and logically 
instrumental in the sense of untrammelled technological fitting of 
means to ends. Just here of course is the fundamental difference, often 
enough pointed out, between the task of the scientific technician dealing 
with raw matter and energy and that of the social scientist or techni- 
cian who deals with matter and energy only as they operate in the 
refracting and refractory human will. Natural science is logic; social 
} 


science is logic trying to deal with sentiment. The “reasonable” 
practice or value arrived at through Commons’ negotiational psychol- 
ogy under institutional control is therefore instrumental in a sense 


measurably different from the strictly logical instrumentation, say of the 


ignition-system of an automobile. Reasonable value is reasonable and 
instrumental only in the limited sense that it is the “best” compromise 
that can be arrived at, under the circumstances, of conflicting wills or 


(which means the same thing) conflicting sentiments 


1 


But what is “best”—and best for what? Some ulterior value lies 
back of the “reasonable” compromise. In Commons’ philosophy the 


ulterior value, which in turn is a volition or a sentiment, 1s peace, 
order, and social continuity 

If Hume reached the conclusion that the world—or rather the mean- 
ing of the world to the individual—is only a succession of feelings, 
that conclusion was equivalent to the modern idea that all end-values 
(as distinguished from instrumental values, which are means for achiev- 
ing given purposes) are subjective, matters of feeling and sentiment, 
no doubt influenced by and partly derived from a cultural conditioning 
complex in which there are certain rational elements, but on which 
reason and intellect can in the last analysis pass no definitive non- 
sentimental judgment. (This is indeed Hume’s own position.) 

Hume’s reputed “utter skepticism” was skepticism as to the role 


of reason in the choice of values (again excepting technological 
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means-ends relations). His intellectual skepticism had an obverse— 
his insight into the réle of feeling and sentiment. His skepticism as to 
the “objectivity” of human judgment, especially where scarcity en- 
tails conflict of interests, threw into high relief the relativity and sub- 
jectivity of morals, and this at a time when the only advance “radical” 
moral philosophers could make was a shift from the absolute authority 
of divine law to the equally absolute authority of natural law.™! More- 
over, by implication at least, Hume’s intuition emphasized the social 
function of what Commons calls forbearance (roughly equivalent to 
tolerance) and good will (Adam Smith’s “sympathy” ?). 

Hume might well, indeed, be regarded as the first pragmatist. He 
frankly faced sentiments as sentiments. A little probing will reveal 
that such an attitude is the only possible basis for a social philosophy 
which will stand logical analysis. It is one of the foundations of 
pragmatism in action. Yet there have been many philosophers, and 
unfortunately still are, who confuse their moral sentiments with in- 
tellectual conviction, the product of objective reason. Wherever found, 
such confusion is allied with the worst kind of dogmatism, uncon- 
scious dogmatism perhaps but still dogmatism, because it refuses to 
subject the premises of sentiment or taste on which a given “moral 
principle” rests to critical challenge. It is the dogmatic egotism of 
moral conviction, of Kantian imperatives. When we are tempted to 
call such an attitude “unreasonable” we are close to an understanding 
‘reasonable’. For if, 


of the pragmatic social significance of the term 
to use Commons’ terminology, the task of bringing order and “rea- 
sonable” adjustment out of conflicting interests (individual or class 
egotisms) is to be accomplished not through physical force or eco- 
‘negotiational psychol- 


‘ 


nomic coercion but through persuasion and the 
ogy” of bargaining transactions, the value or compromise arrived at 
is reasonable only in the sense that it is probably socially expedient, 
that it is as “good” a compromise as can under the circumstances be 
had between sentiments for which there is no final intellectual stand- 
ard, and that it corresponds at least in some measure with the cur- 
rent sentiment as to what accords with the collective social interest. 

While Hume arrived at an intellectual skepticism (scientific laws 
are only habitual expectations) which is a close relative of modern 
scientific pragmatism, he was far from skepticism as to the rdéle of 
sentiment in the service of public welfare (another sentiment!). To 
call him, in his insight into the réle of sentiment, an intuitionist does 
not exactly represent his philosophy. In his philosophy of values, he 
was a sentimentalist, if we may venture to use this term in its literal 
sense instead of its modern opprobrious connotation, Contrary to Adam 

"This shift was really a rationalization, a piece of pragmatic ideological 
expediency in the interest of anti-authoritarianism, individualism, and po- 
litical democracy. 
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Smith’s later emphasis on sheer self-interest, Hume saw in most 
individuals some regard for the general interest, or social utility. 

“We must allow that the interests of society are not, even on their 
own account, entirely indifferent to us... . It follows that everything 
which contributes to the happiness of society recommends itself di- 
rectly to our approbation and good will.’** This “good will” or senti- 
ment of public utility seems roughly equivalent to the “sympathy” 
which Adam Smith regarded as the basis of social organization and 
social morality in his Theory of Moral Sentiments (note that he did 
not call it “moral reason”) in 1759, but which he cast aside in the 
Wealth of Nations for the self-regarding sentiment, the propensity 
to truck and barter for individual gain, and the divine order of 
automatic economic harmony. There may be some question as to 
whether Hume or Adam Smith weighed the motivating human senti- 
ments the more accurately, but it is worth noting that neither of them 
looked to the intellect or the reason as the arbitrator of values. There 
may also be a question as to the origin of Hume’s sentiment, public 
utility. Had man in his cultural evolution always been the calcuating 
rational hedonist of Bentham, the sentiment of public welfare might 
indeed be traced back logically to sheer individualistic selfishness and 
expediency. Experience and reflection might have convinced man that 
if we don’t hang together we hang separately. The value-sentiments, 
peace, order, good will, etc., would then appear to have a rational 
basis, but they have it only because of one more final sentiment or 
value—the will to live. 

From Hume, the intellectual but not the moral skeptic, Commons 
turns to Peirce, who was not less skeptical than Hume as to the possi- 


bility of absolute knowledge but who cut the gordian knot, into which 


Hume had tied all the philosophy of knowledge and all science, by 


slitting it through with the theory of probability. Thus we have the 
ruling scientific or intellectualistic pragmatism, in which the test of 
“truth” is agreement of competent experts after due critical research. 
Commons is on safe and right ground when he accents this kind of 
pragmatism for the social sciences. But he confuses the reader by 
juxtaposing the pragmatic method of reaching probable conclusions as 
to social phenomena to another idea wholly different: namely, that the 
subject-matter of social science is the complex of social processes 
and relations which, far from being ordered (in any but a distant 
sense, at least) by natural law, are themselves in the nature of a 
pragmatic volitional process of custom, expediencies, compromises, 


* An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, sect. 5, pt. 2 (Works, 
1898 reprint, [V 207); quoted by Commons, 143. It might be alleged of 
course, as Commons with perspicacity alleges of Locke, that “the experience 
from which his ideas obtained their meanings was his experience with what 
he deemed to be the good customs of those with whom he preferred to 
associate” (41). 
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and in general a sort of blundering through—in short the world of 
conflicting traditions, modes, tastes, prejudices, interests, and senti- 
ments, which give government, law, conciliation and arbitration, work- 
, their raison 


’ 


ing rules, tolerance and forbearance, and “reasonableness’ 
d étre. 

It matters little that Hume’s skepticism destroyed Locke’s idea of the 
mind as passive and foreshadowed the idea of an active mind, or 
that Peirce viewed the mind as an active integrator of sensations and 
feelings into habit and thence into customary belief. Both Locke’s 
“reasonableness” and Peirce’s examination of the credentials of belief 
pertain to the probability of the truth of an intellectual opinion: 
whereas Commons’ pragmatic social process, with its negotiational 
psychology and its “reasonable” value or practice, is a process of more 
or less arbitrary compromise of conflicting wills. It is difficult to see 
how probability applies to it. Here, as in certain other places in the 
book, the cautious reader will observe brilliant but questionable han- 
dling of categories, and a propensity for finding similarities or iden- 
tities of concepts to the neglect of their significant differences. The 
same contrast exists between probability (preponderance of the evi- 
dence) and practical compromise (political expediency) that exists 
between the intellectual pragmatism of Peirce and the moral or social 
pragmatism of James and Dewey. The one is an attitude and a method 
of scientific research; the other is a modus vivendi in a world of 
scarcity and conflict. 

At most there is only an analogy between scientific pragmatism and 
social practice. Egotism and sentiment doubtless enter in both fields, 
but in science the “objective” truth of two rival theories, each de- 
fended with all the egotistical sentiment of its fond parent, can be put 
to the arbitrament of fact, whereas two rival social policies can be 
thus judged only to a limited extent, and at that only when they are 
technological means instrumental to some ulterior value. These ul- 
terior, or (for want of a better term) fundamental, values—for ex- 
ample, liberty—all rest on sentiment. In this realm of value there 
are no objective value-judgments. It is the same in the field of dis- 
tributive justice. Rival claims to scarce opportunities are put forth 
by individual or class bias and egotisms, and where is the objective, 
really rational, basis for saying just where, between these rivalries, 
justice lies? Commons is right in seeing that claims are adjusted, no 
doubt partly on the basis of what custom has come to regard as justice, 
but in the main on grounds of social expediency measured in terms 
of peace and order. This is the sense in which the resultant value 
can be called, as the courts call it, “reasonable”. Commons’ earlier 
term for it was better—volitional value, and a still more accurate term 
would be “sentimental value”. 

Jurisprudence and ethics are the theory of law and morals. They deal 
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with forms of social, or as Commons would say, institutional, control 
of individual behavior. Now Commons would put economic theory 
into the same category, through scarcity, conflict, and the resultant 


necessity of control. Law, ethics, and economics, can be integrated 


through the pragmatic concept, “reasonable” practice, but it should be 
noted that this is a concept belonging to the realm of social control 
(law and custom) and not to economics per se. T 
tion to be controlled is economic: the agencies and the principk 
(reasonable value) of control are legal and moral. But the attempt 
to integrate law, ethics, and economics, through the ideological device 
of “reasonable” value is logically ill founded unless the term reason- 
able be taken in a wholly pragmatic, and even a Pickwickian, sense. 
There is nothing absolutely reasonable, any more than there is any- 
thing absolutely “true”. In the last analysis the function of reason 
is to fit means to ends. Such a phrase as rationality of ends has no 
meaning except where the “ends” themsels are not final but are 


only means to some ulterior or final value. Consequently, “reasonable 


value” in any other than an instrumental sense is a misnomer. The 
lawyers and the courts know this full well » well that it 1s axiomatic 
in modern jurisprudence. They know that legal pragmatism—equity 


and “reasonableness”—is reasonable only in a conventional sense of 
conformity to the existing and predominant sentiments. Commons 
himself (763) puts it more harshly: “Reasonable value is not intel 
lectual or rational—it is the evaluations of stupidity, passion, igno- 
rance, and the dominant collective action that controls individual ac- 
tion. .. . The dominant institutions decide by collective action what 
is reasonable, regardless of what individuals think.” 

In no small measure law, ethics, and economics are all masses of 


} 


rationalization. Reason is forever devising excuses for doing what 
we want to do. Formalized into systems and ideologies, law and 


find reasons for compelling us to do what we do not want to do. Thess 
reasons are all based on certain fundamental values or sentiments 
which may or may not correspond to our own. Where they do not 
so correspond, there is conflict, and then the “reasonableness” of the 
law, and of custom, bares its teeth in the form of the police power 
or the sanction of economic isolation (Commons’ illustration of the 
sure economic fate of the man who would try to do business without 
the use of bank checks) or that of social ostracism. Inevitably, back 
of all this lie the sentiments, the values felt to be “right” and “proper”, 
on the part of the people, whether majority or minority, whose habits 
and feelings make the custom and the law. However much rationaliza- 
tion into “reasonableness” there may be about these values, and how- 
ever they may change from time to time, they remain a substratum 
of sentiment or attitude into which reason cannot penetrate. 


A purely rational “science” of ethics thus appears to be impossible. 
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Final value (barring some sort of mystical point of view) is definable 
only on the intuitive or sentimental assumption that human life— 
and this means the life of the individual human being—is somehow 
worth living. If this assumption be challenged, attempt to defend it 
rationally will soon demonstrate that it is a sentiment. It can be 
rationally defended on the ground that the individual is the only 
organism capable of conscious experience; but if an Adam Miller, 
a Spann, a Mussolini, or a Hitler argues that the “collectivity” is 
the only final value and gets the people into a state of hypnosis in 
which they also accept this view, the issue is thrown back into the 
field of sheer sentiment—individualism vs. romanticism. 

The attempt to integrate economics, law, and ethics, through the 
‘reasonable” adjust- 


‘ 


ideological device of “reasonable value”, that is, 
ment of conflicting interests, must therefore be regarded as limited 
strictly to the instrumental field. For our desire to adjust conflicts 
“reasonably” is derived from some ulterior desire or sentiment. Com- 
mons does not explicitly state what his ulterior or final purpose 
(sentiment) is, back of the instrumentalism of his negotiational psy- 
chology in bargaining processes controlled by due process and the 
sovereignty of the state, but it is clear that the final value in his 
mind is peace, order, continuity, and liberty. These are opposed 
to the exercise of economic power by superior over inferior, the 
violence likely to attend revolution, and the supersession of the bar- 
gaining economy (capitalism, with its profit incentive) by the mana- 
gerial economy (communism or fascism). Commons’ social philosophy 
is therefore an enlightened liberalism, tinctured with a radicalism which 
could easily carry him into revisionist socialism. He stops short of 
socialism, however. His practical experience, his knowledge of human 
nature and of the exigencies of factual situations, and his common 
sense (about which always seems to be playing just the suggestion 
of grim and dry, yet tolerant, humor) have led him to believe the 
profit-motive indispensable. And secondly, he dislikes fighting and 
likes peace—reasonable peace. Thus his pragmatic reasonableness is 
instrumental to the sentiment of peace. If we, with him, happen to 
like peace—and this is a matter of feeling, temperament, or taste— 
the pragmatic adjustment of conflicts by peaceful compromise appeals 
to us as rational, and the resultant compromise-value appears reason- 
able in that if we do not get all we want we at least get something 
and avoid violence. But if, with Mussolini for example, we feel that 
war is a higher value than peace, then the only logical pragmatism 
is to fight—because we like to fight. 

The foregoing attempt to suggest that rationally impenetrable 
sentiments are the recalcitrant raw material with which social prag- 
matism has to work is not meant in any sense to detract from the 
praise due Commons’ work. We shall miss our guess if the Jnstitu- 
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tional Economics does not prove to be an epoch-making book. It 
needs, however, above everything, some adequately equipped discipk 
to boil it down to the clearly integrated system of pragmatic social 
philosophy which, in all but form, it actually is. Without doubt this 
will be done sooner or later. Whoever does it will perform a signal 
service to economics and to social philosophy in general, for in its 
present formidable bulk and poor organization it is likely, as was 
the case with the Legal Foundations, not to be widely read. It took 
economists several decades to recognize the significance of Veblen’s 
] 


contribution. Even yet his work is a closed book to perhaps the ma- 


jority of American economists, to many of whom his broad institu 
tionalism is an entirely alien mode of thought. It is likely that Com- 
mons’ pragmatic institutionalism will be equally slow in gaining wid 
recognition and understanding. But, like Veblen, Commons will appeal 
to a wider class of readers than merely the economists, and the Jn- 
stitutional Economics will be a mine of ideas and a source of inspira- 
tion for all students, whether economists, lawyers, or ethicists, in- 
terested in the interrelations of law, politics, economics, and ethics, 
and in the philosophical orientations and meanings of these relations 
h was Veblen’s lot, 


nge Veblen’s telling 


4 


Commons will not have the bitter opposition whic 
for in spite of the fact that he adopts without ch 
distinction between “industrial” and “pecuniary” employments, he 
leaves a place “in the future” for classical (and also communistic) 
“engineering economics” and for individual, marginalist economics 
(which he calis “home economics”). Both of these are basically 
equilibrium-economics, with which Commons’ quarrel is not tha 
potential equilibrium may not exist but that orthodoxy has 
treated it as an automatic equilibrium, whereas the facts of modern 
society show it to be—and that it must be—a volitionally and institu- 
tionally controlled equilibrium. Since the drift of policy is toward 
economic planning, and since this involves either pragmatic adjust- 
ment or social revolution, Commons’ pragmatic philosophy of the will- 
in-action comes at a time opportune for constructive liberal thought. 


A. B. WoLrFE 


Outo State UNIVERSITY 


COLERIDGE AND BISHOP BUTLER 
N HIS Coleridge as Philosopher, Professor John H. Muirhead 
notices “the singular fact . . . of Coleridge’s apparent entire 
ignorance of Butler’, and suggests tha 
[Samuel] Butler, who wrote Hudibras, seems to have blinded him 


to the rood [ Joseph] Butler, who wrote the Anal ”>gy and the Ser- 


t “his hatred of the bad 


mons”. If such were the case, it would indeed be singular in one who, 


* John H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (London, 1930) 139 and 
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though never formulating a system of his own, always emphasized 
moral principles. But in reality the facts are different. 

In Table-Talk and Omnia, Coleridge actually relates what appears 
to be an apocryphal anecdote concerning Joseph Butler 

I think it was Bishop Butler who said that he was all his life strug- 

gling against the devilish suggestions of his senses, which would have 

maddened him, if he had relaxed the stern wi atchfulness of his reason 

for a single moment.’ 
This doubtful reference demonstrates no deep understanding of But- 
ler, nor to be sure does any passage in any of Coleridge’s works. 
The singular fact is that though apparently unwilling to write about 
him, Coleridge yet on occasion spoke appreciatively of the great 
eighteenth-century English moralist. 

As early as 1798, William Hazlitt testifies, Coleridge 

considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, a profound and con- 

scientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature and of his own mind. 

He did not speak of his Analogy, but of his Sermons at the Rolls 

Chapel, of which I had never heard. Coleridge somehow always con- 

trived to prefer the unknown to the known.’ 
Though Hazlitt’s observation of Coleridge’s preference of the un- 
known is capital criticism, it is yet somewhat misleading so far as 
Butler is concerned. For by the end of the eighteenth century, Butler’s 
Sermons were almost as well known as his Analogy. 

Further evidence of Coleridge’s study of Butler is afforded 
curious incident related by Hazlitt: 

A fisherman gave Coleridge an account of a boy that had been drowned 

the day before, and that they had tried to save him at the risk of 

their own lives. He said “he did not know how it was that they ven- 

tured, but, Sir, we have a nature towards one another”, This expres- 

sion, ( ‘oleridge remarked to me, was a fine illustration of that theory 

of disinterestedness which I (in common with Butler) had adopted.‘ 
On yet another occasion Coleridge expressed to Hazlitt specific ap- 
proval of Butler’s theory of human nature: 

He [Coleridge] extolled Bishop Butler’s Sermons at the Rolls Chapel 

as full of thought and sound views of philosophy; and conceived that 

he had proved the love of piety and virtue to be as natural to the mind 

of man as the delight it receives from the color of a rose or the 

smell of a lily.® 

Coleridge’s failure to mention the famous Analogy, even in con- 
versation with his admirer, is probably founded on his aversion to 
rationalism, theological or otherwise. The Unitarian preacher of senti- 
ment had little in common with the Anglican bishop of reason—at 
least theologically. This romantic revulsion to the eighteenth-century 


T. Coleridge, Table- Talk and Omnia (ed. of London, 1917) 8s. 
WW illiam Hazlitt, “My First Acquaintance with Poets”, Collected Works 
(ed. Waller and Glover, London, 1902-6) XII 266. 
*Op cit., ibid, XII 274 
*“Memorabilia of Me Coleridge”, ibid, XII 346. 
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Age of Reason with the codrdinate sympathetic treatment of the 
seventeenth-century Age of Enthusiasm characterizes the Notes on 
the English Divines. Yet in the realm of ethics Coleridge did recog- 
nize and acknowledge Butler’s outstanding contributions. 
ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 
Tue Coriece or tue City or New Yore 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Idealism. A Critical Survey. By A. C. Ewrnc. London, Methuen & 

Co., 1934. Pp. x, 450. 

The appearance of Mr. Ewing’s sober and methodical analysis of 
certain major philosophical issues concerned with Idealism is to be 
greatly welcomed at the present time. The author comments upon 
the danger, characteristic of his country (and he might have added 
‘of this country’ as well), of philosophers “falling asunder into two 
groups who do not understand each other’s language and are quite 
incapable of appreciating each other’s arguments, namely the so-called 
Cambridge School on the one hand and on the other the school 
more in sympathy with what might be named the classical rationalist 
tradition in philosophy”. He shrewdly adds that he believes “on the 
whole that the former argues better but that the latter arrives at wiser 
conclusions”. 

The author wastes little time in discussing what attitudes and 
doctrines the term ‘idealism’ historically denotes or ought to denote. 
If one wishes to use it as an epithet applicable to any “tender minded” 
philosophy, as contrasted with the “tough minded” species, well and 
good. What is under discussion in this study is any type of theory 
according to which there can be no physical objects existing apart 
from some experience or mind. The author sets himself the task of 
analysing and appraising the arguments which have been used in 
support of this thesis. His general conclusion I take to be that 
while no valid arguments do entail such a conclusion, nevertheless 
they do point in certain directions and support certain conclusions 
which are very likely to be overlooked and neglected by the realist 
who thinks that he can disregard the entire apparatus of idealist logic 
merely because the major idealist conclusion has to be rejected. 

The sustained analysis which characterizes the argument through- 
out is marked by clarity and precision. The author’s wise comment that 
“There is no reason why a philosopher might not have the clarity 
and precision of the logical analysts without their philosophy” is 
abundantly exemplified in his own achievement. No brief review can 
give the scope and range of the author’s meticulous survey of the 
specific arguments and issues under discussion. I can but indicate 
some of his main contributions. 

All of the idealist arguments from the nature of cognition to the 
conclusion that reality is mental or mind-dependent are rejected as 
invalid. Nevertheless, a kind of ‘methodological’ idealism, i.e., the 
insight that we have always to think of what we know as it would 
be for a knowing mind, will retain its force and significance. Al- 
though knowing is always a finding and not any sheer making, yet 
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all knowing does involve constructive activities which the realist can 
ignore only at his peril. Moreover, the rejection of epistemological 
idealism does not entail the view that we are wholly unable to draw 
any conclusions from epistemology as to the nature of what exists. For 
the logical relations which are exemplified in any coherent body of 
known truths, as in science, cannot be wholly divorced from the 
real nature of the things which are thus known. We are compelled 
to return to a view according to which the world has something of 
the character of an intelligible system. 

This is the upshot of the two long chapters devoted to an analysis 
of the theory of the internality of relations and of the coherence- 
theory. They are among the best in the book. I know of no other 
place where the many different meanings of the © .ternality of relations 
are so carefully analysed out and distinguished. Ten such different 
meanings are itemized, and the numerous ambiguities resulting from 
the confusion of these various meanings are exposed. The result of 
this analysis leads the author to the view that the pluralistic atomism 
of the Humean tradition (including contemporary logical positivism) 
has to be rejected. Reality has a considerable measure of unity. There 
is offered an impressive analysis of causality as always involving 
something more than mere regularity of sequen. . There is a kind of 
‘logical entailment’ in causal relations. In addition, relations always 
presume some sort of continuum not reducible exhaustively to a set 
of relations and terms. Lastly, it is doubtful whether anything would 
have any qualitative character left after the removal of all relations. 
The arguments which support these conclusions are certainly im- 
pressive and have been too much neglected by those philosophers who 
are impatient of anything whatever which smacks of the discredited 
theory of internal relations as employed in a wholesale and uncritical 
way. 

Any theory which supposes the nature of truth to be found in 
coherence is rejected. Truth is an affair of judgment (or propositions) 
which are distinguishable from the entities judged. Hence some form 
of a correspondence (or “accordance”’) theory is called for. However, 
coherence still has its very great uses for it yields a criterion of 
truth which is indispensable. 

The two chapters dealing with the problem of perception and the 
nature of physical objects are deserving of special notice. They offer 
a fresh and highly interesting analysis of the problems here involved, 
and a quite undogmatic and tentative outline of the type of solution 
which seems to the author most likely to be true. Of particular interest 
is the preference for a representative over a direct theory of percep- 
tion, combined with the thesis that we have a non-inferential cognition 
of physical objects. Physical objects are most probably “groups of un- 
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sensed sensa” representatively perceived but directly cognised, having 
both primary qualities and at least some of the secondary. The author 
is well aware of the difficulties which await any theory of perception. 
I am not sure that the appeal to “non-inferential” cognition is as suc- 
cessful as Mr. Ewing hopes it to be. Is its object a fact or a theory? 
There are serious difficulties either way. Nevertheless, we may be 
genuinely grateful to the author for his painstaking exploration of 
possibilities which are only too often overlooked. 
Georce P. ADAMS 


Tue University or CALIFORNIA 


Beauty and Human Nature. Elements of Psychological Aesthetics. 
By Avert R. CHANDLER. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1934. Pp. x, 382. 

This book is designed to fill a gap in the literature of aesthetics 
by providing a treatment of the subject based as far as possible on 
psychological experimentation. It is admitted that the results of ex- 
perimentation are meager, but, on the other hand, it is claimed that 
they are “nevertheless the most objective data available”. No discus- 
sion of this kind has appeared in the English language, we are re- 
minded, since Gordon’s Esthetics in 1909, although Valentine, Pratt, 
and Schoen, have covered parts of the field. All students of aesthetics 
should be grateful to Professor Chandler for his excellent contribu- 
tion along these lines. The chapters entitled, “The Pleasantness of 
Visual Forms”, “The Expressiveness of Visual Forms”, “The Pleasant- 
ness of Color’, and “The Expressiveness of Color”, contain about 
all that one would like to know regarding the results of experimentation 
in the visual parts. 

Professor Chandler’s presentation of the material is clear and inter- 
esting, and his inferences, judicious. For myself, I am indeed im- 
pressed with the meagerness of the results, and am heartily in agree- 
ment with Professor Chandler’s summaries. With regard to visual 
forms he writes, “the sequence of studies by Fechner, Witmer, and 
Angier indicate more and more clearly the importance of individual 
differences, the deceptiveness of averages, and the irrelevance of exact 
mathematical formulae like that of the golden section”; and “the 
varied effect of these simple patterns shows the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the effect of a picture or building from a study of elementary 
forms” (41). With regard to color he has the following: “The pre- 
ceding survey of experimental work makes it evident that the human 
organism is not so constituted as to react in a definite way to each 
color or each combination of colors. No color is invariably and un- 
conditionally pleasant or unpleasant, exciting or soothing, dignified or 
tawdry. Such effects depend on a multitude of factors that vary with 
individual observers and changing circumstances. Nevertheless there 
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is not complete chaos. It is not true that every effect is equally likely 
to arise from every color. Saturated reds are not cold, nor are the 
darkest colors cheerful” (115). And again, “the effects of color are 
never absolute, but always relative to the total situation” (117). 

More solid and significant results have, however, been obtained in 
the auditory field; whether this be due to the nature of the material 
itself or to the superior inventiveness and sensitiveness of the experi- 
menters, I should not care to say. Here also the results have been ably 
summarized and appraised, with not a few original interpretations, in 
this book. The three chapters devoted to the elements, the structure, 
and the expressiveness, of music, respectively, are, in fact, the best 
in the volume, and should not be neglected by any student of musical 
aesthetics. It is unfortunate that recent work by members of the 
Gestalt school is neglected. The same is almost equally true of the two 
chapters entitled, “Rhythms of Speech” and “Language and Literature”. 
In all these chapters, moreover, the discussions are carried on by a 
mind obviously possessed of an intimate and loving acquaintance with 
the arts in question. 

The chapters on the other arts are, unfortunately, not so good. 
No one, I am sure, who has, let me say, as much of a flair for archi- 
tecture, painting, or sculpture, as Professor Chandler has for music, 
would feel that he has done them justice. Professor Chandler might, 
of course, reply that in the case of these arts there is not the same 
solid base of experimental fact to stand on; yet what of it? Insight 
is possible by other means. On the other hand, the chapter on “The 
Artist and His Work” makes good use of the facts and reflexions 
contained in Lowes’s great work, The Road to Xanadu. Among the 
other things in the book that seem particularly good to the reviewer 
is the differentiation of the aesthetic categories—the sublime, pathetic, 
tragic, and the like—according to the variety of impulses that are 
fused into the aesthetic experience. I cannot agree with Professor 
Chandler, however, when he makes an exception of formal or per- 
ceptual beauty such as is possessed by nonpictorial designs in all of 
the arts, in which, he says, “there is little or no appeal to any impulse” 
(24). How there could be any experience—especially including aes- 
thetic experience—felt to be valuable apart from an appeal to impulse 


is inconceivable to me. ; 
De Witt H. PARKER 


University oF MICHIGAN 
Beyond Conscience. By T. V. Smitu. New York, Whittelsey House, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. xvi, 374. 

The major theses of Professor Smith’s latest, and philosophically 
most important, work may apparently be reduced to two. One is the 
thesis that the dicta of conscience, that certain actions ought to be 
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performed in preference to all others, are dicta whose unfailing cor- 
rectness cannot be demonstrated; the other is to the effect that even 
a fallible conscience ought to be obeyed by its possessor, though not 
by others, at least not to the same extent or in the same sense. In 
presenting and defending these basic ideas, Professor Smith examines 
various views as to the nature and basis of morality, among which 
one may mention the theological, the idealistic, and sociological, the 
metaphysical, and the logical, to use the author’s own terminology. 
In the opinion of the present reviewer the most worth-while parts 
of the present work are to be found in the author’s critical examina- 
tion, not to say dissection, of some of the views referred to above. 
There is hardly a philosopher, or a student of philosophy, who could 
not derive considerable profit from a judicious study of these chapters. 
Only lack of space keeps me from calling particular attention to some 
of Professor Smith’s shrewd and illuminating discussions of his 
fellow-philosophers. Here I feel I must concentrate the attention on 
what I believe to be the heart of his arguments. 

The challenging, not to say provocative, title of Professor Smith’s 
volume is, I believe, something of a misnomer, since the author no- 
where appears to be really going “beyond conscience”, save in the 
sense that he may perhaps have uncovered some of the matrices from 
which conscience-dicta ultimately spring. As in the somewhat similar 
case of Nietzsche, we find a seeming attack on conscience merely 
a plea for a more intelligent or a more highly sensitized conscience— 
in this particular case a plea for the realization of our own fallibility 
and of the limitations of our demonstrable certainties, together with 
a plea for fresh and individual interpretations of our—in some sense 
—ever changing moral universe. 

As far as Professor Smith’s two major theses are concerned, I 
find myself in substantial agreement with him, at least as far as the 
primary facts involved are concerned. I cannot, however, subscribe 
to all the implications which, according to our author, these entail 
—just as I likewise cannot subscribe to all the criticisms he brings 
forth against the past or present philosophers whose views he sup- 
poses to be more or less at odds with his own. 

The belief that conscience provides us with an infallible knowledge 
of how the best possible consequences are to be realized at any par- 
ticular time logically implies the further conviction that the agent, 
in addition to possessing a genuine knowledge of the relative and 
absolute worth of different objects and ends, possesses also such a 
knowledge of the means and instrumentalities necessary for the most 
effective realization of these objects and ends, at least in so far as these 
are within our power. That such a belief has ever been really held, 
I cannot believe; nor is such a belief at all necessary to the main- 
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tenance of a belief in a genuine morality. Morality stands in no need 
of human omniscience; even though our fallibility in the fields both 
of factual and of valuational knowledge doubtless coexists with a 
considerable moral imperfection even in the highest and noblest repre- 
sentatives of our species. Morality, as I see it, requires the belief in 
our past, present, or actually attainable moral perfection as little as it 
requires a belief in our omniscience or epistemological infallibility. My 
chief criticism of Professor Smith’s magnum opus is, therefore, that 
he merely demolishes, or tries to demolish, a man of straw. A study 
of Scheler’s ethical writings, particularly of his “Uber Selbsttau- 
schungen” (Zeitschrift fiir Pathopsychologie, Leipzig, 1912), and Vom 
Umsturz der Werte, might thus have saved Professor Smith a good 
deal of wasted effort, simply through a clarification of the issues really 
involved in this discussion. 

The further question, whether a man nevertheless may be justified 
in acting in accordance with a fallible conscience, Professor Smith 
rightly answers in the affirmative, although in so doing he fails to 
recognize one of the major justifications for his affirmative reply, 
viz., the fact that the morality of the agent essentially is undeter- 
mined by, though not therefore unrelated to, the nonmoral values, 
positive and negative, inherent in the consequences of his acts. No 
man is in a position to foresee all the consequences of his actions, nor 
can he, as a matter of fact, be absolutely certain of any future 
event, in view of our obviously limited factual and causal knowledge. 
But since action, as Professor Smith himself emphasizes, is inevitable, it 
is obvious that a man must act either in accordance with his best light 
or at variance with it, and no philosopher has as yet had the temerity 
to suggest that we ought to act at variance with our best available 
light, fallible though that is. It would, as a matter of fact, be difficult 
to state man’s duty to act in accordance with his own individual con- 
science more clearly or forcefully than Professor Smith has done on 
page 340 of the work here reviewed. I believe, however, that he is 
much mistaken in thinking that all the philosophers he assails have 
been unaware of the risk, even the moral risk, consequently inherent 
in any moral action or choice. 

Irrespective of the flaws that thus may be found in the presentation 
and elaboration of the major theses of the present work, it should 
however be emphasized that its critical comments on various ethical 
theories examined in the building-up of the main doctrine more than 
repay the reader for the time a thorough study requires. Although 
Beyond Conscience is not an epoch-making work, it still is one worthy 
of the serious attention of whosoever professes an earnest and in- 
telligent interest in the subject it discusses. 


SvEN NILSON 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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The Heroic Age of Science: The Conception, Ideals, and Methods of 
Science among the Ancient Greeks. By WILLIAM ARTHUR HEIDEL. 
Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins Co., 1933. Pp. viii, 204. 

This study does not attempt the difficult task of sketching a history 
of Greek science. Years of investigation by the author, now research 
professor of Greek in Wesleyan University, have convinced him that 
the materials for such a history do not exist, and that not even the 
necessary preliminary work upon the documents that have come down 
to us has as yet been done. He aims rather to illustrate by a rich 
store of examples “the way in which the Greeks thought of science 
and tried to solve its problems”. There is a long and suggestive discus- 
sion of the conception and ideals of science entertained by the Greeks: 
two-thirds of the volume is devoted to specific illustrations of the 
Greek scientific mind at work, classified under the headings observa- 
tion, induction, classification, analogy, and experimentation. 

Professor Heidel’s Greece is the Greece of the documents, not that 
of the archaeologist and the anthropologist. Hence he misses both 
the suggestiveness and the temptation to brilliant if fallacious specula- 
tion which the study of primitive religion has contributed to the re- 
ligious background of Greek thought. His approach is rather that 
of the critical intelligence of the Fifth Century, whose spirit he enters 
into with penetrating sympathy; it is marked by sanity and sobriety 
of judgment and the historical imagination to appreciate what the 
world felt like to a Greek. 

Such a program, coupled with the desire to defend the Greeks 
against the charges leveled at them by the scientists of the modern 
period, makes it important to consider how the nature of science is 
conceived. For the author the experimental procedure of today fur- 
nishes the norm; and he has gathered a host of examples to show 
that Greek investigators went at their task much as investigators 
have always done. It is an unwarranted assumption that ancient 
science differed at any point in principle from that of today; little 
has changed except in secondary matters. Science is the result of 
native intelligence schooled in practical affairs applied to the why 
and the what of things. It involves no special processes of mind; 
since the Greeks there has been refinement of technique and a slight 
change of emphasis, but no real novelty of procedure. This view makes 
an admirable apologetic for Greek science, but it does not find any 
distinctive ideas there; the history of scientific thought becomes not 
the development of more adequate concepts and of new organizing 
principles, but the mere chronicle of successive discoveries of fact. 
Quite naturally Professor Heidel gives, not the story of how scientific 
ideas and techniques were worked out, but proof that the Greeks 


‘scientific’. To be scientific is to be like a modern medical re- 
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search worker. In fact, so heavily does the author rely for his con- 
ception of science upon Whewell and Stuart Mill that it might almost 
be said the major part of his book is a mass of Greek illustrations 
of Mill’s Logic. They are drawn for the most part from the medical 
writings, from the biological treatises of Aristotle, and from the geo- 
graphers. What does not fit in with Mill’s empiricism is dismissed as 
metaphysics. 

It is probably true that the procedure of scientific discovery has 
remained fairly constant. This is an important fact, and Professor 
Heidel has ably documented it for the Greeks. In only a few cases, 
as when he finds Epicurus recognizing Mill’s plurality of causes, does 
he distort the evidence. But “the insistent demand for interpretation”, 
which has led men to “assumptions distinctly metaphysical’, is an 
equally important part of the history of scientific thought. Surely the 
significance of the Greeks today lies not so much in the biological 
facts discovered by Aristotle or the measurements of Eratosthenes, as 
in the wealth of different ideas they worked out for interpreting 
and understanding the facts they had observed. Again and again 
this storehouse of hypotheses has been drawn upon, and the end is not 
yet. In their concepts and principles, if not in their procedure, Greek 
scientists differed not only from those of other ages, but among them- 
selves. The Atomists, Aristotle, the Platonists, the Academics, worked 
out conceptions of time, space, causation, verification, intelligibility, 
and the like, which seem to be as pertinent to present scientific prob- 
lems and difficulties as ever. They are in fact much more pertinent 
than the concepts of cause or induction which Professor Heidel has 
taken over uncritically from Mill. In our present confusion of physi- 
cists Aristotle’s Physica, which he dismisses as “speculative”, is much 
more scientifically important and instructive than the whole of the 
biological writings which he draws on so heavily. Even among the 
latter it is the speculative interpretation of the De anima, and not 
the investigation of facts, that lies in the very center of present 
psychological research. 

This is not to say that Professor Heidel has failed to write a valu- 
able book, or that his careful compilation of materials will not be of 
use even to students of Greek science. His excerpts from those who 
interpreted their methods experimentally, and from those who wrote 
of their actual procedure, do sound startlingly modern. Especially his 
wealth of material from the medical writers should call attention to 
that important tradition, far more influential than is usually recog- 
nized in the methodological discussions of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Nor is he more guilty than most of the writers in English on the his- 
tory of science. It is the fact that so able a mind, so complete a master 
of the documents, should feel no inadequacy in approaching his wealth 
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of materials with only Mill’s antiquated philosophy of science to 
guide him, that calls for comment. “The categories which we use in 
the study of Greek thought are for the most part later in origin than 
the things to which we apply them”, he himself remarks. His book 
is a beautiful illustration. We shall possess only chronicles of science, 
and no genuine history, just so long as we approach the past without 
a considered conception of science as a body of ideas and principles that 
change, as well as a procedure that remains constant through refine- 
ment. 
JouN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 


CotumMsBIa UNIVERSITY 


Asthetische Streitfragen. By K. S. Laurira. Helsinki, Akateeminen 

Kirjakauppa, 1934. Pp. 424. 

This book sums up its author’s thought and writing on aesthetic 
problems for more than the last quarter-century, for the first two chap- 
ters are essays that were first published in 1909. Considering that it 
is a collection of studies made at different periods throughout that 
time, it has remarkable logical unity. The material is arranged under 
eight general headings, beginning with the primary one of the nature 
of aesthetic feeling. The topics are thought of as controversial 
(Streitfragen), but in most cases the author finds that the issues 
have been too little rather than too much worked upon. Indeed he 
takes as his task the discovery and clear statement of aesthetic prob- 
lems quite as much as argument for a specific position. The main fact 
for aesthetics is stated on page 45: “Das asthetische Verhalten ist ein 
Verweilen bei dem Gefiihlswerte der Erscheinungen.” With this thesis 
firmly in hand Laurila proceeds to settle all the other questions in 
order. For example, the second question is: “Is the aesthetic impres- 
sion derived from one or more than one source?” The answer is that 
the source is finally single, because the feeling-function explains all 
aesthetic phenomena. Again: What is the connection between pleas- 
ure and aesthetics? The answer is that there is, contrary to the almost 
universal assumption, no essential connection. For that which is a 
function of feeling in general cannot give a privileged position to 
one kind of feeling. In his fourth study Laurila inquires what the 
general object and function of aesthetics is, a question which obviously 
has been settled in the first study. But this time the interest is in 
overthrowing such popular conceptions as that aesthetics is the philo- 
sophy of beauty or of art. There is simply a general field for investiga- 
tion, a department of life, or a group of appearances, as in the case 
of any of the natural sciences. As aestheticians we must investigate 
any case of an aesthetic feeling-relation. The extent to which as- 
sociations may enter into the aesthetic experience is determined by 
the distinction between associations that lead away from and those 
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that lead further into the felt appearance. The sixth problem is con- 
cerned with the relation between poetry and sense-perception. Since the 
purpose of poetry as art is to arouse feeling, presence to some sense, 
outer or inner, is an indispensable instrument of its effectiveness. In 
the seventh discussion about the relation of form to content in art 
Laurila decides in harmony with his own main position that the two 
can be separated only by abstraction but that there can be varying 
emphases, for example, on content in the literary arts and on form 
in music. The last section of the book is occupied with the subordinate 
question of aesthetic modes: beauty, ugliness, the characteristic, the 
sublime, etc. 

In a short introductory statement to this book, Max Dessoir, a 
former teacher of Laurila, expresses the belief that few works in 
aesthetics have handled the fundamental problems with such sure- 
ness and clarity as the present one. And in spite of some pedantry, 
too narrow devotion to German writers, and a tendency to settle 
questions by insistence on the feeling-relation as subjective, I find 
the positions argued with subtle skill, learning, and a satisfying sym- 
pathy and breadth. If the author’s method is to be characterized as 
psychological and empirical, it yet includes the free use of historical 
opinion, examination in the light of logical consistency and implica- 
tion, and careful weighing of other men’s views. His point of view 
is surely his own and no one else’s, but he is sympathetic with Hegel 
rather than Herbart, and thinks Volkelt the most rewarding to study 
of recent German writers. 

KATHARINE GILBERT 

Duxe UNIVERSITY 
Philosophical Studies. By J. McT. Ettis McTaccart. Edited by 

S. V. Keetinc. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1934. Pp. 

292. 

This is a useful volume of McTaggart’s important essays collected 
by the editor from journals now out of print and from sources not 
easily accessible. The earliest was published in 1893, the latest in 1924. 
All the eleven essays reveal their author’s characteristic cast of 
mind. And in all of them we find the subtlety of thought and lucidity 
of expression to which his major works owe their distinction and 
renown. The adequacy of simple English for profound ideas is here 
beautifully exemplified. 

There are two main reasons for welcoming the republication of 
these essays. They afford an excellent introduction to McTaggart’s 
difficult philosophy as elaborated in Some Dogmas of Religion and 
The Nature of Existence, serving also as guides to an understand- 
ing of his studies of Hegel. But apart from their propaedeutic value, 
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they have an intrinsic merit, dealing as they do with the perennial 
themes of metaphysics. 

The contentions worked out in detail in McTaggart’s systematic 
books are here adumbrated with remarkable conciseness. We glean 
from these essays his distinctive views of substance and causality, 
of time and eternity, of personality and value, of knowledge and 
love. Not only do these essays provide a synopsis of his chief argu- 
ments, but they show also the influences that have shaped them. 
His sympathetic account of mysticism, and his first published paper 
on “The Further Determination of the Absolute”, written under the 
spell of Hegel and Bradley, are especially noteworthy. They disclose 
the deepest sources of his inspiration. And from the other essays 
we learn that some of his statements owe their peculiar slant to the 
theories of Russell and Moore. 

But the contents of the essays have an importance of their own. 
Without relation to McTaggart’s other contributions, the present vol- 
ume is a storehouse of philosophic ideas. It raises issues in a provoca- 
tive fashion. McTaggart’s dialectical treatment of these issues touches 
the nerve of the fundamental controversy concerning the subject- 
matter of metaphysics and the method appropriate to it. The ques- 
tions with which these essays are concerned would probably be stig- 
matized as Scheinprobleme by those who call themselves positivists, 
logical or non-logical. The empirical procedure which positivists cher- 
ish must inevitably lead them to jettison many of the traditional ob- 
jects and objectives of philosophy. Metaphysical speculation must 
needs vanish into thin air when scrutinized by a method altogether 
alien to it. But this is sheer dogmatism born of what we may venture 
to describe as “methodolatry”. This worship of method finds a whole- 
some antidote in these essays. Hence their relevancy. They are a 
timely reminder that method is ancillary to subject-matter. Their 
significance lies in demonstrating that metaphysics is possible by a 
method which the nature of its subject-matter dictates. Whatever 
judgment we pass upon McTaggart’s constructive efforts, his defence 
of metaphysical inquiry against those who would rule it out of court 
by methodological fiat is particularly salutary. 

The logical priority of subject-matter over method is a point which 
the editor brings out admirably in his illuminating introduction by 
contrasting McTaggart’s philosophic position with that of Russell. 
The introduction is valuable also in other respects, in spite of the 
fact that it bears too much the impress of the disciple. 

J. LoEwENBERG 


University oF CALIFORNIA 














DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 

The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy. By ConsTANTIN Ritter. Translated by 

ApAM ALLEs. New York, The Dial Press, 1934. Pp. 414 

English readers unacquainted with Ritter’s work will appreciate this 
translation of his Kerngedanken der platonischen Philosophie (reviewed in 
this Review, September, 1933) which is an epitome of his famous Platon, 
sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehre. Both the earlier and later dialogues 
are analysed under the following headings: Ethics, Epistemology, Logic, 
Philosophy of Nature, Psychology, Politics, Philosophy of Art, and 
Thoughts concerning God. Three full indices enhance the book’s usefulness 
for reference purposes. 

DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 
CoLLece or THe City or New Yor« 


The Search for Truth, By Eric Tempre Butt. Baltimore, The Williams & 

Wilkins Co., 1934. Pp. x, 280. 

In this book, written in a free and easy style, and profuse with jokes, 
mostly bad ones, the author conducts a Cook’s tour through the history of 
science, mathematics, and philosophy, pausing to vent his spleen on Aris- 
totle, Francis Bacon, and the “Muddled Ages”, and vigorously debunked 
all metaphysicians, modern popularizers of science, and scientists turned 
theologians. To his readers it will be left to judge whether he himself has 
not swallowed some choice morsels emanating from our popularizing sect 
Note, for example, “Mediaeval theology—the only science the men of the 
Middle Ages had—T[sic] is saturated with Greek speculations (145), 
the story of “how Galileo corrected Aristotle’s too hasty induction 7 


(150), “Bishop Berkeley did something of the sort in his Essay toward a 
new Theory of Vision, in which he argues the brick out of all ‘existence’ 
except as an idea in the mind of God” (108). 

As a final indiscretion, our author provides some popularizer with first- 


class pabulum, especially since the latter would be quoting an eminent 


mathematician. It occurs in the last chapter. We are told that just as 


axiom, so Lukasiewicz has destroyed an Aristotelian absolute, by construct- 


ruc 
ing a “new logic” in which “the law of excluded middle is invalid”. Since 
Professor Bell refers his readers to Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logi 
for an account of the work of Lukasiewicz and his school, I think it is 
only fair to remind him of what these authors say: “It should not be sup- 
posed that, in originating this calculus, Lukasiewicz and Tarski think that 
anything is proved about the law of excluded middle, or any other principle 
of logic” (223, note). 
DANIEL J. BRONSTEIN 
CoLLece or THE City or New Yor« 


Problems of Mind and Matter. By Joun Wispvom. Cambridge, at The Uni- 
versity Press, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xv, 215 
As an example of the analytic method followed at Cambridge, Mr. Wis- 


dom’s book will be useful in introducing those unacquainted with the Eng- 
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lish school to an important movement in contemporary thought. Making 
little attempt to analyse or explain the method itself and discussing its 
concepts only briefly, the author analyses such problems as causation, free- 
will and determinism, the character of judgment and truth, the relation of 
ownership in which mind stands to body, the nature of the material world 
and the knowledge of it given in perception, and Professor Stout’s theories 
of the relation between mind and body. The reader will perhaps feel that 
some of these topics have not been treated so fully as their importance 
calls for; yet this may be overlooked in a book that pretends to only an 
elementary treatment of its many important problems. 
ALDEN O. WEBER 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 

St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth Century. By 

Anton Cuartes Pects. Toronto, St. Michael’s College, 1934. Pp. 214. 

The viewpoints of Bonaventure and Albert the Great on the problem of 
the soul are here reviewed in their historical aspects as a preparation for 
the exposition of Aquinas on the same problem. Thus the development is 
seen from the Platonic tradition to its combination with the Aristotelian, 
and to a resolving of consequent incompatibilities by Aquinas, who makes 
philosophy and theology Aristotelian and eliminates Platonism. Aquinas 
was no mere adapter but was original in laying the metaphysical founda- 
tions for the classic Thomistic solution of the soul-body problem, which 
labor was properly prefaced by a thorough analysis of the Platonic tradi- 
tion. The book contains a wealth of historical background and research to 
which a brief review cannot begin to do justice 

VirciL MICHEL 

St. Joun’s UNIVERSITY 


CoLLEGEVILLE, MINN, 


La religion de l'empereur Julien et le mysticisme de son temps. Par RocEr 

FarRNEY. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 152 

The first third of this book, entitled “General Considerations”, deals 
with the need of religion, the Roman religion, birth of Christianity, and 
the like. The spirit of man demands religion of some kind and will have 
it or be smothered in animality. Hence various types of religion have arisen 
to suit various types of spirit. Thus the question emerges, “How did the 
unique God come to be fabricated?” The remainder of the book deals in a 
sympathetic way with the main currents of the life and spirit of Julian, 
who, the author maintains, represented the ideal of Christ more perfectly 
than his contemporaries, but whom a Christianity already enslaved to the 
world refused to recognize. 

VirciL MICHEL 
St. Joun’s UNIVERSITY 


CoLLEGEVILLE, MINN. 

Modern Man’s Worship. A Search for Reality in Religion. By Bernarp 
EuGeNE MELAND. New York and London, Harper & Brothers, 1934. Pp. 
xxii, 318. 

Our present civilization is showing evidence of the strain of its existence. 

The intensiveness of its present life is heading it toward a breakdown. 

Some revision of Man’s relation to his environment is necessary if he is 
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to be saved. The heart of this revision will have to be found in a new sense of 
relation to the reality which constitutes his universe. Science, labor, mor- 
ality give life safety, efficiency, and endurability. Worship, literature, and 
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art are necessary to make it good and enjoyable. Worship as the ultimate 
enjoyment of life is the heart of religion, It needs to be reformulated into 
expressions which meet the needs of present-day life. The need is reflected 


' 


in the tendencies of religious thought throughout Europe and America, 
and calls for a restatement of the meaning of worship as fellowship of 
man and the spiritual aspect of the Universe at large, such as this volume 
undertakes 
Avsert E. Avey 
Tue Onto State University 
The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology. An Historical Study of the 
Christian Ideal for the Present Life. By R. Newton FLew. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. xvi, 424 
This book is the result of the study of the history of Christian spirituality 
pursued through many years and following the guidance of writers, Prot- 
estant and Catholic, English and foreign. It ranges from the teaching of 


Jesus, through New Testament writers, the outstanding Fathers, and the 


Scholastic Period, to Methodism, Schleiermacher, and Ritschl. It aims to 
present the leading forms of the idea of perfection conceived as the 


Christian ideal for the present life, and the answer to the question whether 
it is the will of God that it should be attained. The book is an essay in 
theologia spiritualis, leading to the conclusion that the aim of perfection 
should be more explicitly re-adopted in the present Church. 

ALBERT E. AVEY 


Tue Onto State UNiversity 
The Farther Shore: an Anthology of World Opinion on the Immortality 

of the Soul. Edited by NatHanter Epwarp Grirrin and LAWRENCE 

Hunt. Foreword by ALFrep NoktH WHITEHEAD. Boston and New York, 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xviii, 285. 

Out of the vast literature of the subject Messrs. Griffin and Hunt have 
selected some seventy passages and have prefixed to each a concise but 
often vivacious and felicitous historical account of its author. A few skep- 
tical or negative utterances are included, but most of the selections are 
expressions of some form of faith in a life after death. The volume is 
frankly an anthology, and not a documentary history of the belief in im- 
mortality and of its philosophical grounds; but it has an interest and im- 
pressiveness of its own as a collection of ‘human documents’ illustrative 
of the attitude towards death, and the hopes and fears concerning what 
may come after it, of representative men of many ages—from the twenty- 
second century B.C. to our own—many races and faiths, and many tem- 
peraments. As is true of all anthologies, most readers of this will wish for 
some substitutions or additions; but the selection is in general at once 
catholic and discriminating, and the diversity of emotional attitudes and 
motivations which have accompanied a single belief is especially strikingly 
brought out 

ArtHurR O. Lovejoy 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
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Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association: Philoso- 
phy of Religion. Issued by the Secretary of the Association, Catholic 
University of American, Washington, D.C. 1934. 

The presidential address entitled “The Ds feat of Philosophy in Religious 
Experience” announces what might be taken as the main theme of the 
succeeding articles, namely, that modern philosophy is apparently incom- 
petent to provide a way of life or even to evaluate religion. One gathers 
from the articles entitled “Cause in Modern Philosophy and the Traditional 
Arguments for the Existence of God” and “The Philosophy of Faith”, that 
the sole truth about religion is contained in Catholic doctrine as interpreted 
by scholastic philosophy—a not unusual Catholic attitude. One suggestion, 
contained in Mercier’s article entitled “Humanism and Natural Religion” 
may be of some interest; that is, that man’s triadic nature as animal, ra- 
tional, and supernatural be investigated. It is hard to see any appropriate 
reason for the inclusion of the last article. It is a brief sketch of “The 
Religious Concepts of the Navaho Indians” 

J. R. CRESSWELL 

West Vircinra UNIVERSITY 
Les grandes formes de la vie mentale. Par HENrt Devacrorx. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1934. Pp. 190 

It is not very easy to state precisely what this book achieves. The limi- 
tations of space have obviously prevented the author from doing more 
than present what he considered essential, and consequently he seems to 
have aimed chiefly to indicate the significance of different standpoints for 
the interpretation of mental phenomena, The reader who is able to supply 
the necessary background will find the book suggestive and appreciate the 
neat phrases which sum up the results of conflicting doctrines in recent 
psychology. The general method may be indicated by saying that the book 
begins with consciousness and activity, omits the physiology of the senses, 
and under the usual headings (instinct, emotion, memory, intelligence, will) 
emphasises the living activity of mind. The author’s judgments are critical 
and well balanced, but it is clear that his standpoint is “spiritual” and that 
he prefers the principles of activity and the tendency of the Gestalt school 
rather than instrumentalism or behaviorism in their more uncompromising 
forms. 

G. S. Bretr 
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NOTES 


Organization of a Southwestern Philosophical Association took place on 
December 28, 1935, at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, with an ini- 
tial membership of forty-one persons. Officers elected for 1936 are Pro- 
fessor Ralph W. Nelson, Phillips University, President, and Dr. Archie J. 
Bahm, Texas Technological College, Secretary-treasurer 

Professor George Tapley Whitney of Princeton University is retiring 
at the end of the present academic year. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


THe JOURNAL oF PuiLosopny, XXXII, 23: E. A. Shearer, Dewey's Es- 
thetic Theory (1); Hugh Miller, The Relations of Physics and Biology 
to Epistemology. 24: Glenn D. Higginson, Stimulus, Sensation, and Mean- 
ing; E. A. Shearer, Dewey’s Esthetic Theory (II). 25: J. R. Kantor, Man 
and Machine in Science; Abstracts of Papers to be Read at the Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, The Johns Hopkins University, December, 1935. 
XXXII, 1: Ernest Nagel, Impressions and Appraisals of Analytic Philo- 
sophy in Europe (1). 

THe New ScwHorasticism, X, 1: Francis S. Moseley, The Restoration 
of the Concept of Substance to Science; John O. Riedl, Maimonides and 
Scholasticism; Kurt F. Reinhardt, Ethics in Art and Literature; John K. 
Ryan, “Scydromedia”: Anthony Legrand’s Ideal Commonwealth. 

ANALyslIs, III, 1 and 2: Olaf Helmer, On the Theory of Axiom-Systems; 
G. A. Paul, The Analysis of Sense-Data; Karl Britton, The Truth of Re- 
ligious Propositions; A. J. Ayer, The Criterion of Truth 

PsyCHOLoGIcAL Review, XLII, 6: Clark L. Hull, The Conflicting Psy- 
chologies of Learning—A Way Out; S. S. Stevens, The Operational Defi- 
nition of Psychological Concepts; D. M. Purdy, The Structure of the 
Visual World (II). The Action of Motor Impulses on Sensory Excitations; 
K. L. Smoke, The Present Status of Social Psychology in America; S. W 
Fernberger, Fundamental Categories as Determiners of Psychological Sys- 
tems; F. A. Hodge, The Emotions in a New Role; C. W. Darrow, Emotion 
as Functional Decortication: The Role of Conflict. XLIII, 1: Lyle H. 
Lanier, Joseph Peterson; Albert T. Poffenberger, Psychology and Life; 
Edith J. Varon, Alfred Binet’s Concept of Intelligence; D. M. Purdy, The 
Structure of the Visual World (III). The Tendency Towards Simplifica- 
tion of the Visual Field; Carroll C. Pratt, The Law of Disuse; M. H 
Elliott and W. A. Bousfield, Two Basic Mechanisms in Motivation; W. B. 
Cannon, Gray’s Objective Theory of Emotion 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHo.ocy, XVIII, 6: J. R. Stroop, Studies 
of Interference in Serial Verbal Reactions; J. W. Nagge, An Experimental 
Test of the Theory of Associative Interference; M. T. Eaton, A Study of 
Latent Learning; M. S. Clites, Certain Somatic Activities in Relation to 
Successful and Unsuccessful Problem Solving; S. G. Dulsky, The Effect 
of a Change of Background on Recall and Relearning; L. H. Stott, Time- 
Order Errors in the Discrimination of Short Tonal Durations; J. D. Need- 
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ham, Interpolation Effects with Different Time Intervals; J. J. Gibson and 
L. Hudson, Bilateral Transfer of the Conditioned Knce-Jerk; E. W. Script- 
ure, Macrophonic Speech; R. W. Husband, The Comparative Value of 
Continuous Versus Interrupted Sleep; E. B. Skaggs, Distribution of Effort 
in a Perceptual-Motor Task. 

PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXXII, 9: Donald C. Paterson, Proceedings 
of the Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, Ann Arbor, Michigan, September, 1935. 10: Harvey 
A. Carr, Joseph Peterson; Carl Iver Hovland, Apparent Movement; D. 
Ulrich Greenwald, Circuits Now Available for the Measurement of Elec- 
trodermal Responses; Hulsey Cason, An Outline of Experimental Psycho- 
logy; Clark L. Hull, Thorndike’s Fundamentals of Learning. XXXIII, 1; 
J. McV. Hunt, Psychological Experiments with Disordered Persons; Ed- 
win G. Boring, Koffka’s Principles of Gestalt Psychology. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorAte, XLII, 4: S. Alexander, Valeur 
et Grandeur; B. Berthelot, L’Astrobiologie et la Pensée de l’Asie: Essai 
sur les origines des sciences et des théories morales; J. J. Trillat, L’Orienta- 
tion nouvelle de la chimie; E. Bréhier, Descartes d’aprés le P. Laberthon- 
niére ; J. Hyppolite, Les travaux de jeunesse de Hegel d’aprés des ouvrages 
récents (suite et fin); B. Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Corporatisme et démocratie 
(premier article). 

RevvE PuHILosopHigue, LX, 7 et 8: M. Pradines, Religion et moralité; 
J. D. Ghéréa, Le mythe de l’espace; J. Delevsky, Le hasard dans la nature 
et dans l'histoire; J. Pérés, L’imitation dans les beaux-arts; R. Ingarden, 
l’essai logistique d’une refonte de la philosophie. 9 et 10: L. Robin, L’his- 
toire et la légende de la philosophie; M. Pradines, Religion et moralité 
(suite) ; R. Hubert, Le probléme moral (suite) ; F. Heinemann, Instauratio 
mentis; A. Koyré, Ethica more scolastico rabbinosoque demonstrata; M. J. 
Aronson, Ouvrages de philosophie sociale aux Etats-Unis. 11 et 12: L. 
Chestov, Athénes et Jérusalem; R. Mourgue, Une découverte scientifique: 
la durée bergsonienne; L. Basso, Conscience scientifique et désintéresse- 
ment; A. Gurwitsch, Psychologie du langage; E. Wolff, La sensation, selon 
M. Salzi. 

Revue D’HIstTorre DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HistTorrE GENERALE DE LA 
CivittsaTIon, N.S., 11: F. Piquet, Le préjugé raciste; Leon Mis, Nietzsche 
et Stefan George, précurseurs du “Troisiéme Reich”; René Hubert, Sous 
le signe de la métaphysique. De quelques caractéres constitutifs de la 
pensée germanique; J. Lhomme, L’économie allemande contemporaine; 
Albert Buesche, L’art allemand depuis 1900. 

ARCHIVES pE PsycHo.ocir, XXV, 97: Marc Lambercier et André Rey. 
Contribution a l'étude de l’intelligence pratique chez l'enfant; J. Kollarits, 
Esquisse biologique et psychologique de l’évolution; Bienvenue Bugnion, 
Le test de barrage; Richard Meili, Faut-il mesurer la qualité ou la quan- 
tité? 

SCHOLASTIK, X, 4: Joseph de Vries, Zielsicherheit der Natur und Ge- 
wissheit der Erkenntnis. Zur Problematik von De veritate q. 1 a. 9 und 
der neuscholastischen Erkenntnislehre; Artur Landgraf, Die Abhangig- 
keit der Siinde von Gott nach der Lehre der Friihscholastik; Wilhelm 
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Hentrich, Eines Spinozaforschers Lebensweg und Lebenswerk; August 
Deneffe, Ruckers neuer Versuch zur Deutung des Nestorius. 

Die TATWELT, 11, 4: Julius Binder, Philosophie und Staat; Emi Erma- 
tinger, Goethe und der Mythos; 7hadddus Zielinski, Zur Formung des 
griechischen Menschen; Ernst v. Hippel, Der Egoismus als Weltproblem. 

Rivista pi Fitosorra, XXVI, 4: G. Taroszi, La ricerca filosofica e le 
rivelazioni umane dell’arte; A. Pastore, Sul “No Saber” di San Giovanni 
della Croce; C. Goretti, L’idealismo rappresentative di O. Hamelin; G. 
De Gtule, Rassegna Cartesiana. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA Fitosor1a ITALIANA, XVI, 4-5: M. Heitzman, 
L’agostinismo avicenizzante e il punto di partenza della filosofia di M. 
Ficino; C. Motzo Dentice di Accadia, Il deismo inglese del Settecento; 
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di Giovita Scalvini. 
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Chiavacci, In morte di Girolamo Vitelli; A. Guzzo, “Ragion pura per sé 
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Significance of “Four-Dimensional Geometry”; F. A. Paneth, Chemische 
Elemente und Urmaterie (II); S. Ranzi, I problemi della moderna embri- 
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